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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM JOHN GRAYSON 
Edited by SamueL GAILLARD STONEY 


This lengthy sketch of a long life seems to have been written as the solace 
of an exile, spending his last months as a refugee from the war-smitten 
coast in the Up Country, away from all accustomed things but memories. 
Several times we find him in need of books or notes he plans to consult, 
and never could, for the quotations he would have used. At the same 
time he seems to have written his life of James Louis Petigru, which 
parallels this work as the life of its subject did that of its author. Petigru 
and Grayson, born within a few months of each other, became lifelong 
friends as boys at the South Carolina College, and died within a few months 
of each other in 1863. Both were by profession lawyers, but Petigru more 
consistently kept to his profession while Grayson held office and practised 
at other things. Both were men of earnest character and outspoken 
opinion, only Petigru, a natural orator, from the sounding board of Charles- 
ton, said what he had to say, while Grayson from the intimate intensity of 
smaller Beaufort wrote more, held office oftener, and at last in his old age 
turned poet, both for self-expression and as an apologist for his region in 
the last disputatious days of the fifties. 

The Society owes its thanks for aid in the publication of this work to Dr. 
Robert D. Bass, of the United States Naval Academy, author of a critical 
study of Grayson which was accepted by the English Department of the 
University of South Carolina as his doctroal dissertation but which has 
not yet been published. It is also indebted to Mrs. R. Maynard Marshall, 
great-granddaughter of the author, for the use of one of the copies of the 
autobiography prepared by Dr. Bass and to the South Caroliniana Library 
for permission to print and for a collation of this copy with the original 
in its possession. 

[CHAPTER 1] 

There are few lives, Dr. Johnson remarks, of which the narrative could 
fail to amuse and instruct if faithfully and judiciously written. It may 
well be so, for what life is without its lesson and romance? All that is 
necessary for the writer is to tell the story in a fitting manner—with just 
regard to truth on the one hand and a decent reserve on the other. 

In every such narrative truth should be carefully respected. ‘The story 
professes to be a true story not a fictitious one. But although the witness 
should be exact in saying what he knows, he must not say all that he knows. 
He should tell the truth only, but not the whole truth. To tell the whole 
is hardly possible, and if it were possible it would not be advisable. The 
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exposure of human infirmity that must follow such unreserved revelations 
could neither please the reader’s taste nor satisfy his judgment. It would 
disgust not gratify. Even truth must be guarded every where by a 
modest reserve. 

The occasional violaters of this sober rule have few imitators. The 
example of J. J. Rousseau the most conspicuous violafter warns not invites. 
Not many men are able to abstain from doing a bad act. Most men are 
modest enough to be ashamed of it. Boswell in his Life of Johnson reveals 
much of his own. He is always presenting himself in some pitiable plight 
while he glorifies the wit or wisdom of his illustrious friend. He crawls 
in the dust to elevate his hero. He is glad to be contemptible if it illicits 
an oracle from his idol. His book, Macaulay says, is the best of biogra- 
phies. ‘It has no second.’”” Yet Macaulay would not have imitated the 
biographer’s self-abasement to surpass his work. Rousseau and Boswell 
are moral suicides. For Boswell we feel some kindness notwithstanding 
his meanness; he honored virtue and venerated genius after his fashion. 
Rousseau is detestable—an impersonation of selfishness and sensuality 
with no one redeeming quality; without the natural affection that brutes 
themselves entertain for their young. Yet even Boswell and Rousseau 
have, no doubt, kept back from public view some secret places in their 
hearts which they had not hardihood enough to expose. As far as they 
have gone their example is not alluring. It warns, not invites. 

A life then to be fully written should be written with some reserve. The 
frankness of the narrative must be kept within the bounds of a reasonable 
decorum. The human heart will not bear to be shown the world divested 
of all drapery. It must be veiled like the body in decent clothing. In 
some such way it occurred to me in an idle hour to test the truth of the 
saying that any one’s life may be so told as to impart instruction or amuse- 
ment. I may confirm the adage or disprove it by relating mine. 

I was born in November, 1788,' in the town of Beaufort, So Ca. The 
town is situated in the Southern corner of the State, on Port Royal, in a 
parish of islands. It was on one of these islands that Ribaut attempted 
in 1562 to establish the French Colony whose story is so disastrous. To 
Port Royal the Lords Proprietors ordered the expedition under Sayle in 
1670. The colonists arrived in safety, but, afraid of Spanish hostilities, 
they abandoned the noble bay and its islands in a few weeks for the safer 
banks of Ashley river. Again in 1682 Lord Cardross began a settlement 
of Scotch Adventurers in this beautiful portion of the State. They were 
assailed and dispersed by the Spaniards from Augustine in 1686. The 
Country was nevertheless too inviting to be neglected and emigrants from 


1The author was born November 12, 1788 and died October 4, 1863. Tomb in 
Magnolia Cemetery, Charleston. 
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the South Western countries of England soon found their way to its shores. 
They began the town of Beaufort in 1712 and once more, in 1716, Port 
Royal was desolated with the Country around it. In the Spring of that 
year the Yamassee war broke out. The Savages killed many of the Whites 
and drove the rest to seek shelter in Charleston. During the revolution 
of 1776, British troops occupied the luckless place and now in 1862 Northern 
invaders have seized the town, plundered the islands, demoralized the 
slaves and are drilling them for servile war. The marauders come as friends 
to restore peaceful relations by fire and sword. They are missionaries of 
war on the constitution, confiscation, and blood-shed. 

The little town has not encreased as American towns are accustomed to 
do. It is remarkable for the conservative property of standing still. Its 
population is no greater than it was fifty years ago and its condition as to all 
material advantages is very much the same. It has always been on good 
terms with itself nevertheless and for better reasons than usually accompany 
self complacency. It is quiet, healthy, religious, dresses well, is of good 
manners and morals and not a little addicted to mental cultivation. It has 
been eulogized moreover in the geographical works of Jedediah Morse. 
In the early editions of his book he praises Beaufort for its intelligence, 
hospitality and refinement.? The account of Mr. Morse was written before 
the days of the modern Apostles that now flourish in New York and Boston 
and while Paul and his contemporaries were still authorities in all Christian 
churches. Amicable relations too existed in Morse’s time among the 
States. The friendship of the Revolution had not yet been superseded 
by the hatred that now prevails between North and South. Subscriptions 
for various purposes were received and praise duly administered by New 
England travellers in the Southern States. There was always something 
craved for a book, or a church, or a college, and money was never refused 
to those who asked it. It was a pleasant traffic for the Northern visiter 
and he was never weary of pursuing it. Contributions are now levied in a 
different manner, by armed bands and ships of war. Courteous solicita- 
tion is changed into robbery and the eulogy of old into libel. And yet the 
virtues of the ancient town have gone on steadily encreasing. It has 
become more and more remarkable for intelligence, piety and good works 
while those who praised it formerly now occupy it as enemies. 

My father, John Grayson,’ was an officer of artillery in the continental 


* Beaufort actually grew considerably in fifty years. Morse, in 1802, in his Amer- 
can Universal Geography, gave this account: “Beaufort is a pleasant little town of 50 
or 60 houses and 200 inhabitants who are distinguished for their hospitality and 
politeness.” In 1823, his New Universal Gazetteer gave the place a population of a 
thousand. 

*Grayson’s father was known both as William John and John Grayson. “St. 
Helena’s Parish Register,” this Magazine, XXIII. 
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army during the Revolutionary war. My father’s father was an English- 
man, a native of Yorkshire. He had carried on commercial business in the 
West Indies and afterwards in Carolina and Georgia. An old field near 
Satilla river in the last State still bears hisname. He married the daughter 
of Col. Thomas Wigg whose father had been among the earliest emigrants 
from England to Port Royal. Col. Wigg left five children, three daughters 
—Mrs. Hazzard, Mrs. Heyward and Mrs Grayson—and two sons. One 
of the sons left a daughter, the mother of Captain John Rivers of James 
Island, the other had a son who died in early manhood without issue. The 
name so common at one time as to comprise a majority of the vestry in 
St. Helena parish is now confined to Mr. William Wigg and his family lately 
residents of St. Luke’s parish. 

My father entered the army at the age of seventeen as a lieutenant of 
artillery in Roberts’ regiment. He was one of the garrison in Charleston 
when it was surrendered by Lincoln after a brave defense to the British 
forces, in May, 1780. After the surrender the officers, prisoners of war, 
were placed in cantonments, at Haddrel’s point, over against the city, 
where Mount Pleasant village now stands. While there the young lieu- 
tenant was forced into a quarrel with a brother officer, a Frenchman and 
professed duellist. Although no longer able to fight the enemy the pri- 
soners, it seems, were at liberty to fight each other. It relieved the tedious- 
ness of captivity in a way conformable to the Soldier’s pursuits. The 
cause was trivial enough, but not smaller than is common in “affairs of 
honour.” It was as weighty, perhaps, as many that have produced long 
conflicts among States and Nations. To help out their scanty rations 
while prisoners one of the combatants raised chickens, the other cultivated 
agarden. The chicken of the poultry breeder made marauding expeditions 
on the cabbages of the gardener. It was a very natural proceeding and 
in the spirit of the times. But the chicken raid gave occasion to high 
words and high words led to a challenge and duel. The Revd. M. L. 
Weems formerly pastor of a church in Alexandria and chaplain, as he 
called himself, of General Washington made the affair a subject of one of 
the curious pamphlets of which he was the author and vender. He called 
them by quaint names the Gambler’s Looking Glass, the Drunkard’s Looking 
Glass, the Duellist’s Looking Glass. These pamplets with histories of 
bloody murders, psalm books, testaments, his life of Marion and of Wash- 
ington, he carried through the country in a light waggon, for sale, fiddling 
as he went and preaching when invited. His favourite text was “God is 
love” and his favourite topics for illustrating God’s goodness to mankind 
were George Washington and Langdon Cheves. His fiddle, like Gold- 


4 According to the Duellist’s Looking Glass Grayson’s father killed the Frenchman. 
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smith’s flute when the poet travelled on foot through Europe, made the 
eccentric traveller welcome wherever he went. His custom was to give 
his old horse the reins and as the horse walked the road slowly the master 
amused himself and cheered the way with the sounds of his violin. When- 
ever night overtook them, he was sure of a welcome at farmhouse or cabin 
and of hospitable entertainment for man and horse. The old traveler was 
returning from one of these periodical circuits when he was seized with a 
painful disease and was landed from a passing steam boat on the wharf 
at Beaufort, in a destitute and deplorable condition. There was no hotel. 
While many citizens passed by on the other side of the way and the city 
authorities were deliberating what to do with the unfortunate stranger, 
a good Samaritan, the Revd. Benjamin S. Scriven, took him to his house. 
Mr. Scriven’s excellent wife tenderly nursed the poor old itinerant book- 
seller and chaplain of Washington thus picked up by the way side and at his 
death they buried him in the graveyard of the Episcopal Church. His 
grave is unmarked by any memorial.’ Mr. Weems is entitled to a place 
among the earliest cultivators of literature in the Southern States. His 
“looking glasses” were tracts for the times—moral lessons in the shape of 
stories founded on facts. They were popular, widely circulated in the 
country, and useful in their day. His Life of Marion and of Washington 
were narratives of a higher order. Even they were not ambitious in their 
aim and belong to the class of gossip and anecdote rather than elaborate 
history. Yet it is to the life of Marion that the partizan hero owes his 
early and wide spread fame with the American people. 

My father died when I was about ten years old. I remember very little 
of him. He was reserved in disposition, I think, and I was shy and sensi- 
tive. The association of father and child at so early an age is not commonly 
a very close one. I retain indeed but few memories of any kind relating 
to the period of my life anterior to his death. Of these few not many are 
pleasing. It is common to talk of the happiness of childhood, but I cannot 
remember much of mine. If childhood had joys for me, the joys, for the 
most part, are forgotten. I can remember the pains more distinctly—petty 
disappointments, mortifications from angry words or heedless acts of 
mine, the brutality of a teacher who threatened me at six years old with a 
dark closet and a long knife, the petulance or sneers of friends, a very 
small thing to the older parties, as small as the stoning of frogs by idle 
boys may be to the boys, but a serious affair to the subjects in either 
case of such attentions. These early sorrows were not all selfish. I can 
recollect almost nothing of a younger brother who died when seven 
years old except his little disappointments and griefs. One incident 
of the kind I remember as if it were of yesterday although it belongs 


5 Weems’s body was removed to Virginia. Dictionary of American Biography. 
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to the last century. My father had appointed an afternoon for sailing 
in the harbor and my brother and I were to be of the party. It was 
necessary to submit to certain maternal manipulation before we were 
ready. I got away in time. My brother was kept too long and as we 
sailed to and fro before the town I saw him on the shore very disconslate 
with his hands at his eyes too late for the promised pleasure. 

The chief pleasures I remember of my early boyhood are those I enjoyed 
in the house of my father’s mother. I spent my holidays of Easter and 
Christmas at her plantation on Parris Island. I was a favourite child, 
the son of a favourite son and was petted accordingly. How well I remem- 
ber the eagerness with which I looked forward to the months of April and 
December; how I regreted the rapidity with which the days passed by; 
how much I enjoyed them; how reluctantly, at their close, I returned home 
to school and its troubles! My grandmother was an admirable specimen 
of loveable old age. I still see the dear old lady, at seventy, actively 
ordering her household. The white muslin cap with the broad black 
ribbon round it, the ample folds of the same material covering her neck and 
bosom, the clear blue eye undimmed by age, the grave and gentle expression 
of countenance, the fair and delicate features, all rise up before me as of 
yesterday. I never had from her a harsh word or angry look at my boying 
mischief. All my memories respecting her are of unmixed reverence and 
love. 

She had a neighbour, Mrs. Ann Rippon of her own age whose plantation 
lay on the opposite side of the Island, on the Broad River shore, about 
three miles off. The brother of one of the friends had married the sister 
of the other and a son, the only offspring of the marriage, bound the two 
old aunts together in a closer intimacy. 1 was a frequent and willing 
guest at Mrs. Rippon’s. Never was hostess more devoted to the comfort 
and enjoyment of her friends or better pleased at having a house full. 
She was wonderfully active, bustling, hospitable and addicted to scolding. 
The finest hams of her own curing the fattest turkies of her own raising, 
the choicest fish and oysters and puddings and pies and dainties without 
number were marshalled on her dinner table in suitable order. How she 
insisted on your eating! There was noescaping. No knife and fork, were 
ever active enough or sufficiently persevering at her table. If you eat 
never so much, she earnestly pressed you to eat more, not for form sake or 
imaginary politeness, but with an aid of absolute distress to see you, as she 
would say, so delicate in your appetite or so little satisfied with her fare. 
Should there be twenty guests at her table her eye appeared to be on every 
one. If she saw the smallest falling off in the enjoyment of her dishes, she 
became at once restless, fidgety and unhappy at having nothing that could 
please you. Her plantation abounded in all good things. Her garden was 
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excellent, producing every fruit and vegetable. Oranges were plentiful, 
figs without number, peaches and pomgranates in profusion. At that 
time and before people lived on their plantations and all useful and pleasant 
things flourished accordingly. Now plantations are cotton fields rearing 
a crop for foreign markets and little more. The fruits have almost dis- 
appeared. Oranges are rare, pomgranates formerly seen every where are 
seldom met with, figs are scarce and small. Few planters have a good 
peach or strawberry; worms destroy one and weeds choak the other. 
Formerly they were cultivated under the owner’s eye and flourished ac- 
cordingly. Even the fish and oysters of the coast and inlets were better 
of old or better looked after. They have become less abundant like the 
deer of the woods and the small game of the fields, or the people are less 
diligent in seeking them. The planters whole attention now is absorbed by 
his cotton crop. 

The cultivation of a great staple like cotton or tobacco starves every 
thing else. The farmer curtails and neglects all other crops. He buys 
from distant places not only the simplest manufactured article, his brooms 
and buckets, but farm products, grain, meat, hay, butter, all of which he 
could make at home. What is obtained in this way is sparingly consumed. 
If grain and hay are bought, horses, mules, cattle suffer from short sup- 
plies. Success or failure in the crop for market makes little difference in 
the supply of food. If the crop is short every thing is put on half rations; 
if it succeeds, the planter seeks an additional enjoyment, a jaunt to the 
North, or a voyage to Europe, and mules, pigs, and cattle, fare little better 
than before. This is true in a greater or less degree of the whole cotton 
growing region. It is especially true of the low country planters in Georgia 
and Carolina. They devote themselves to their cotton fields. They buy 
their corn from North Carolina, their meat from Kentucky, their hay from 
New York, their butter from farmers a thousand miles away in a climate 
that makes it necessary to house and feed everything six months in the 
year. Under this system the country that might be the most abundant 
in the world is the least plentiful. The beef is lean, the poultry poor, the 
hogs a peculiar breed with long snouts and gaunt bodies, toiling all summer 
to keep themselves alive with partial success, and in the winter making = 
slender and uncertain return for the damage they have wrought to fields 
and fences. The planter buys salt butter from the North when he might 
enjoy home made fresh butter all the year round. It is said he has no 
grasses. He may have green pastures of rye or oats, through the winter 
and in summer make ample supplies of roots and hay. He neglects them 
all. With a hundred head of cattle he is without milk for his coffee. The 
practice is to turn the cattle out in November that they may take care of 
themselves among the woods and swamps. They are driven up in May, 
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the calves marked, the cows milked, and butter made for a few months of 
summer. Twenty cows will then produce what a good dairy cow yields 
in England. It never occurs to the planter to keep up a few cows and 
feed them. He goes on year after year buying salt butter and drinking 
coffee without milk. A friend of mine, in a sudden emergency, fell on a 
singular device to obtain milk which may illustrate the system that pro- 
duced it. My friend and cousin, Mick O’Brien, was an Island planter 
on a large plantation, with a fine stock of cattle. He did with them as his 
neighbours were accustomed to; he turned them out in the winter to feed 
as they might about the woods and marshes. He had no milk, but he was 
alone and liked his coffee as well without it. One day however a family in 
a boat overtaken by bad weather stopt at his landing and claimed shelter 
and entertainment. Mick was the son of an Irishman and as generous as 
the day. He received them with warm hospitality. But in the family 
was a young child needing milk. What was our host to do? His cattle 
had been for months in the woods and were wild as deer. To hunt them 
up, pen them, milk them in the usual way would require a long time. 
The occasion was pressing. A brilliant idea suggested itself. He ordered 
his cattle minder to mount a horse and drive the cattle through the woods, 
posted his hunter at a convenient place and instructed him to shoot the 
best cow with a young calf that should pass in the herd. The order was 
obeyed, the cow knocked over, and speedily milked as she lay disabled on 
the ground; the child received its food and the calls of hospitality were 
answered by an improvement in dairy management not discreditable to 
the genius of the Old Country and suggested by the customs prevailing 
in our own. 

During the holiday times that I spent in the Country I learned the arts 
of fishing and shooting, at an early age, as all boys do in Carolina. At 
first my fishing was confined to minnows and a pack thread line with pin 
hooks. Attended by a retinue of little negroes, I caught in the shallow 
creeks of the marshes, mud fish and sometimes an eel, which we ran away 
from, thinking it a snake. Next I attempted yellow-tail and whiting. 
In due time I became initiated in the noble sport of drum fishing. Port 
Royal, or Broad River as it is locally called, is the favourite haunt of the 
drum. Itisalarge heavy fish, weighing fifty or sixty pounds and sometimes 
more. It makes a singular noise in Spring of the year like the tap of a 
drum, which explains its name. The sound is heard distinctly from the 
bottom of the river at a depth of five or six fathoms. The fish afford 
excellent sport to the fisherman and no bad dish for the table. Among 
sea or river delicacies the roe of the drum is an unsurpassed dainty. They 
bite only in the Spring of the year but seem never to leave the rivers in the 
vicinity of Port Royal. It is ‘supposed that like many other productions 
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of the Country they are not so numerous as formerly. It is certain that 
the largest number ever caught, as far as I have heard, was caught a half 
century ago. In this great success it was my fortune to have a share. 
With ten lines, from half ebb to low water, we took ninety six great fish and 
when the sport was at an end the fish were biting as rapidly as before. Our 
bait gave out and we rowed away from the ground, in our loaded boat, 
unsated with the day’s sport and eager to continue it. It was a beautiful 
day, a bright sky, a gentle South wind just sufficient to ripple the green 
sea water of the bay and moderate the warmth of an April sun, and the 
landscape around us with Hilton Head and Parris Island and Saint Helena 
and the single palm tree on Dawes’ Island looked out through the pure 
atmosphere, in all its beauty, clearly and distinctly defined. In the eager- 
ness of competition through the day we lost a great number of fish after 
hooking them. The hook tore out, or the line broke, or the hook, or strap 
gave way and the mortified and impatient fisherman was obliged to stop 
and repair his tackle while his companions were catching more fish by his 
side. Since the great achievement of ninety six, I have never known more 
than forty drum caught in a day’s fishing and that but seldom. It has 
become common to toil a whole tide and take only two or three. The 
drum is not confined to Port Royal. They are found as far north as New 
York, and they are common on the coast of Florida, but no where except in 
Port Royal sound is drum fishing an institution and a jubilee cultivated and 
enjoyed by old and young, white and black, master and slave.® 

But I have anticipated events and gone beyond my story. Before I 
had been made free of the corporation or grand craft of drum fishing, 
fortune or education carried me a long way from its scenes. A great 
change came across the dreams of my boy life. 


(To be continued) 


§ William Elliott, Carolina Sports by Land and Water (New York, 1859) contains 
a chapter on drum fishing in this region. See this Magazine, XLI (Oct., 1940) for 
a systematic record of the catch of drum by Charles Cotesworth Pinckney’s Negroes 
Over a period of some five weeks. 








MARRIAGE AND DEATH NOTICES FROM THE CITY 
GAZETTE, OF CHARLESTON, S&S. C. 


Contributed by Euizaneta H. JERvEY 
(Continued from April) 


Died, yesterday morning, after a painful and lingering illness, which 
she bore with Christian patience and resignation, Mrs. Eliza Darrell 
Stowe. Her relations, Friends and acquaintances, as also those of her 
Brothers John and Josiah Darrell, are respectfully invited to attend her 
Funeral, This Day, at 12 o’clock, from her late residence, No. 98, Went- 
worth-street, without further invitation. (Saturday, February 24, 1821). 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. and Mrs. James Harper, are 
requested to attend the Funeral of their son John, from their residence, 
No.—State street, This Afternoon, at 5 o’clock. (Saturday, February 
24, 1821) 


Married, on Thursday evening last, by the Rev. Dr. Furman, William 
E. Bailey, Esq. to Miss Susan Eliza; and William Royall, Jun. Esq. to 
Miss Mary Ann; daughters of John Riley, esq. all of Charleston. (Mon- 
day, February 26, 1821) 


Died in Philadelphia, on the 13th instant, Mrs. Martha Gadsden, of 
Charleston, South-Carolina, relict of the late Thomas Gadsden, esq. 
(Monday, February 26, 1821) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Garry Bacon, Esq. are requested to 
attend his Funeral, from the house of Mrs. Cooper, East-Bay, near Bound- 
ary-street, This Afternoon, at 4 o’clock, without fruther invitation. Gentle- 
men from New-England, are invited to attend. (Tuesday, February 27/, 
1821) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of the late Capt. John Morrison, and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Morrison, are invited to attend the Funeral of the former, 
from his late residence, No. 97, Tradd-street, This Afternoon, at halfpast 
3 o’clock. The Members of the St. Andrews and Marine Societies, are 
particularly invited to attend. (Tuesday, February 27, 1821) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mrs. Esther Bellamy, are invited to 
attend her Funeral, from the house of Thomas Blackwood, Pitt-street 
This Afternoon, at 3 o’clock. (Thursday, March 1, 1821) 
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Departed this life, on the 21st ult. Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton Price, 
the amiable consort of O’Brian T. Price, Esq. In the death of this truly 
inestimable lady, her lately widowed mother, affectionate husband, 
sisters and friends, have sustained an irreparable loss.... (Friday, 
March 2, 1821) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of L. Danjou, the Members of the South 
Carolina Society and also those of the French Benevolent Society are 
requested to attend his Funeral, This Morning, at 9 o’clock, from his late 
residence, corner of Church and Tradd streets, wthout further invitation. 
(Friday, March 3, 1821) 


Married, on the Ist inst. by the Rev. Mr. Parks, Mr. Edward B. Fish- 
burne, to Miss Mary E. only child of Doctor McBurney; both of St. 
Bartholomews. (Saturday, March 3, 1821) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mrs. Sarah Calwell, are respectfully 
invited to attend her Funeral, This Afternoon, at 3 o’clock precisely, with- 
out further invitation, from her late residence, No. 36, St.-Philip’s-street. 
(Tuesday, March 6, 1821) 


Another brave Soldier and Officer of the Revolution has fallen! Died, on 
Sunday the 11th of February last, in the 85th year of his age, Captain 
John Johnson, a native of the City of New-York, but for upwards of 43 
years past, a resident of this city.... Mr. Johnson was one of those who 
first boldly stood forward in the cause of his country; he raised a company 
almost entirely from his own private resources, of which he received the 
command, and immediately joined the Continental line; he fought by the 
side, and under the eye of ‘‘Washington”’ and was not only the companion 
in Arms of that great and good man, but was for some years in habits of 
intimacy and friendship with him .... His remains were interred in the 
afternoon of the following day in the burying ground of the Second Pres- 
byterian Church, when an affecting and appropriate discourse was de- 
livered by the Rev. Dr. Furman, to a numerous concourse of attending 
relatives, friends and neighbors, who had assembled to pay the last tribute 
of respect to departed worth. (Wednesday, March 7, 1821) 


Married, on Tuesday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Gilman, Mr. Stephen 
Roberts, of Portland, to Miss Mary Green, of this place. (Thursday, 
March 8, 1821) 


The friends of Benjamin Hort and Mrs. Mary D. Hort, are invited to 
attend the Funeral of the latter, from their residence in Cannonsborough, 
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at 10 o’clock, This Morning, without further invitation. (Saturday, 
March 10, 1821) 


Departed this life, on the 23d ult. Mrs. Eliza D. Stowe, after a long and 
painful illness, which she bore with Christian patience and resignation. 
(Monday, March 12, 1821) 


The Friends and Acquaintances, and the Members of the Medical 
Society, are respectfully requested to attend the Funeral of Dr. Robert 
Wilson, from his jate residence No. 38 Meeting-street, at four o’clock This 
Afternoon. (Monday, March 12, 1821) 


The Relatives, Friends and Acquaintances of the late Mr. Thomas 
Gadsden, are invited to attend his Funeral, from the House of Mr. John 
Horlbeck, corner of Meeting and Boundary Streets, This Morning, at 9 
o’clock, without further invitation. (Tuesday, March 13, 1821) 


Departed this transitory life, on the 12th February, James McCall, Esq. 
in the 75th year of his age, after a short, but painful illness, which he bore 
with Christian fortitude. He was a tender husband, an affectionate parent, 
a kind master, a sincere friend, a good honest man, and a brave veteran, who 
warmly defended the rights of his country in 1776. He has left a widow 
and four children with many friends and relatives to lament his irreparable 
loss. (Wednesday, March 14, 1821) 


Departed this life, on Sunday, the 18th ult. in the forty-eighth year of 
her age, Anna Maria Graeser, consort of C. I. Graeser, of this City .. . she 
bore a lingering and painful illness, with exemplary fortitude. A husband 
and seven children, an aged mother, and other near relatives have thus 
been deprived, by the unrelenting hand of death, of a truly affectionate 
friend. During a happy union of twenty-nine years, the deceased con- 
scientiously fulfilled the respective duties incumbent on her situation in 
life,... (Friday, March 16, 1821) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mrs. Ann M’Cants, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Mellichamp, are invited to attend the Funeral of the latter, from the 
residence of Mrs. M’Cants, No. 3 Savage-street, This Morning, at 9 
o’clock, without further invitation. (Friday, March 16, 1821) 


Departed this life, on the 11th inst. after a protracted Illness, Robert 
Wilson M.D. Dr. Wilson was well and widely known, by his useful ser- 
vices in his professional capacity; and in the various relations of private 
life. Having received his medical education and degree at the University 
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of Edinburgh, among some of the most eminent men of that capital, he 
returned to this, his native city, where for twenty-five years he was en- 
gaged in the assidious discharge of the important duties of his profes- 
sion... (Saturday, March 17, 1821) 


Died on the 15th February last, Mr. J. Nicholas Grand, at the age of 75 
years, a native of and a planter at the Island of St. Domingo, but for 11 
years a respectable resident of this city. In the severe trials he has been 
exposed to, from the calamities of his native country, he was a rare model 
of virtue and resignation. A widow, a son, two daughters, and many near 
relatives and friends, are left to bemoan his loss. (Tuesday, March 20, 
1821) 


Died at Prospect Hill, near Statesburg, on the 15th instant, Martha 
A. G. Roberts, the consort of the Rev. John M. Roberts.... She was an 
omament to the Baptist Church on the High Hills, of which she was a 
most worthy member.... A husband, nine chidren, an aged mother, and 
a numerous circle of relatives and friends, mourn the painful loss.... 
(Monday, March 26, 1821) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. & Mrs. Nathan Foster, are re- 
quested to attend the Funeral of the former, from his late residence No. 
47 Elliott street, This Afternoon, at 4 o’clock; without further invitation. 
N.B. The President and Members of the New England Society are respect- 
fully invited to attend. (Tuesday, March 27, 1821) 


Departed this life, on Monday, the 12th February, Mr. Charles Frish, 
aged 78 years and 2 days. Mr. Frish was a native of Germany, but for 
near half a century, an inhabitant of this City. He was a quiet honest and 
industrious man; and bore a protracted illness with great fortitude. His 
aged widow and friends will long remember him. (Friday, March 30, 
1821) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. & Mrs. Clayton, and of Mrs. 
Lafar and Sons, are invited to attend the funeral of Mrs. Clayton, This 
Afternoon, at four o’clock, from her late residence No. 12 Pinckney-street. 
(Friday, March 30, 1821) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. Timothy Francis and his mother 
Mrs. Sarah Russell, and Mr. Robert Eason, are respectfully invited to at- 
tend the Funeral of the former, from his late residence, No. 124 Went- 
worth, near Anson-street, This Afternoon at 4 o’clock, without further 
invitation. (Monday, April 2, 1821) 
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The Friends and Acquaintances of Mrs. Rachel and Capt. Edward §, 
Poulton, and Mr. Mood, are respectfully invited to attend the Funeral of 
Captain P. from his late residence, No. 139 Church street-continued, with- 
out further invitation, at 3 o’clock This Afternoon. The Members of the 
South Carolina Society, are particularly invited to attend. (Wednesday, 
April 4, 1821) 


Married, on Thursday Evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Kennedy, of the 
Episcopal Church of this City, Mr. John P. Williams to Miss Mary Camp- 
bell, Daughter of the late Mr. William Campbell of Saint John’s, Berkley. 
(Saturday, April 7, 1821) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of the late Major Simeon Theus; the 
Officers and Members of the Cincinnati, and the Officers and Members of 
the South-Carolina Society, are requested to Attend his Funeral, This 
Afternoon, at half past 3 o’clock, from his late Residence, No. 338, King- 
street, without further invitation. (Wednesday, April 11, 1821) 


Married, on Thursday Evening last, by the Rev. Frederick Dalcho, 
James Creighton, Esq. of Baltimore, Maryland, to Ann, daughter of the 
late General John McPherson, of this city. (Saturday, April 14, 1821) 


We regret the painful task, of recording the untimely exit from this world, 
of a worthy inhabitant of Georgetown, S.C. Mr. Eli 8. Bostick, was a 
native of Connecticut, a Carpenter and House-Joiner by trade—lived 
here about 4 years, during which time he conducted himself, as an in- 
dustrious honest man. On the 26th of last month, returning from North 
Island, in a sail boat, with two other persons the boat upset—one man 
swam to the shore—one clung to the mast of the boat, which remained 
above water, from whence he was rescued by a boat, fortunately then 
passing. But, poor Mr. B. having on a pair of heavy boots, sunk and rose 
four times—the fifth time, he sunk to rise no more! Thus was a worthy 
man deprived of life, in the 39th year of his age, leaving a young widow, a 
father, mother, brothers and sisters, to lament the unfortunate accident. . .. 
(Saturday, April 14, 1821) 


We observe with sincere regret, the announcement of the death of 
Mr. James O’Gilvie, the Orator, whose talents and eloquence, have fre- 
quently elicited the applause of a Baltimore audience; and whom, from 
personal knowledge, we had learned to esteem, as well as admire. He 
died at Aberdeen, in Scotland, on the 13th of September last aged 44. He 
had recently, by the death of Lord Finlater, suceeded to his title and estates, 
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as lawful heir, and had gone to Aberdeen to take possession. It is scarcely 
necessary to remind our readers, that Mr. Ogilvie, was the son of the 
celebrated divine and poet, of that name, ... Baltimore Patriot, April 6. 
(Saturday, April 14, 1821) 


Died, at Hartford (Con.) on the 7th inst. Elisha Babcock, Esq. 37 years 
proprietor and publisher of the American Mercury. (Thursday, April 
19, 1821) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of the late Mr. James Miller, Sen. 
those of William H. Miller and Richard Cunningham, are requested to 
attend his Funeral, from his house, in Anson-street, This Afternoon, pre- 
cisely at 4 o’clock. (Friday, April 20, 1821) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. & Mrs. Mary Crask, are in- 
vited to attend the Funeral of the latter, This Afternoon, at four o’clock 
from her late residence No. 18, Pinckney-street. (Monday, April 23, 1821) 


Died, on the 20th inst. after a lingering illness, which he bore with firm- 
ness and resignation Mr. Lyon Moses, a native of Amsterdam, but for 
many years a respectable citizen of this place... He was in the 72d 
year of his age, and left a wife and three children, to mourn his loss. He 
was one of the first benefactors of the Hybrew Synagogue... For thirty- 
eight years, has he lived a worthy and respectable resident of this City, 
and forty four years a resident of America. (Thursday, April 26, 1821) 


Died, on the 19th inst. in the seventy-third year of his age, James Miller, 
Sen. Esq. for many years a respectable merchant of this City.—He was 
born in the County of Antrim, North Ireland, but had resided in the United 
States since 1783.... (Friday, April 27, 1821) 


Married, on Saturday Evening, the 28th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Boyce 
Capt. Joseph 8. Munro, of Providence, R.I. to Miss Louisa Henderson, 
daughter of the late Capt. John Henderson, of New-York. (Monday, 
April 30, 1821) 


Married, on Sunday evening last, by the Rev. Dr. Fenwick, Mr. William 
R. Raymond, to Miss Mary K. Hunter, all of this city. (Wednesday, 
May 2, 1821) 


Married, on Thursday evening, the 26th ult. by the Rev. Galluchat, Mr. 
John Doggett, to Miss Maria Johnson, both of this city. (Wednesday, 
May 2, 1821) 
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The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. Charles Bradley, Printer, and the 
Members of the Mechanics’ Society are requested to attend his Funeral 
This Afternoon, at 4 o’clock, from his late residence, in Amen-street, near 
State-street. (Saturday, May 5, 1821) 


Died, on Saturday, the 28th of April last, Mr. John A. Groves:—He 
was a native of old England, but from the purest motives, had early chosen 
this his country,... He was an affectionate husband, and a loving father, 
and dicharged the several duties of husband, father and citizen, in a manner 
highly respectable and praiseworthy ...he was well, without the least 
complaint ...complained of languor, seated himself, and expired in an 
instant. He has left a wife and three small children to lament his loss. 
(Wednesday, May 9, 1821) 


Departed this life, on the 4th inst. Mr. Charles Bradley, Printer, aged 
43 years and 6 months, a native of Ireland.... (Saturday, May 12, 1821) 


Married, on the 13th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Fenwick Mr. John M. Mur- 
ray, to Miss Jane, eldest daughter of Richard Connelly, Esq. all of ths 
City. (Tuesday, May 15, 1821) 


Married, at her Father’s house, in Marion District, $.C. on the 10th 
inst. by the Rev. Mr. Harrington, Miss Matilda Ann Howard, daughter of 
Richard Howard, Esq. merchant, to John M’Clenaghan, Esq. formerly of 
Belfast, Ireland; and late of Darlington District,S.C. (Tuesday, May 15, 
1821) 


Died, on the 6th ult. in Barnwell District, in the 32d year of her age, Mrs. 
Mary Ann Howell, late consort of the Rev. Joseph Howell, after a severe 
illness of about six months. She has left behind her, an affectionate hus- 
band, four small children, and three step-children, together with a long 
chain of friends and acquaintances, to deplore their irreparable loss... . 
(Wednesday, May 16, 1821) 


Died, on the 4th inst. at Richmond, Virginia, suddenly, Mr. Samuel 
Payne, aged 63 years. Mr. Payne has been for the last 37 years, one of the 
most respectable citizens of that city. Soon after the close of the Revolu- 
tion (in which he took an active share in the ranks of his countrymen, was 
with Pulaski at Savannah; and at the capture of Charleston, was severely 
wounded in its defence, a volunteer in the army) Mr. Payne fixed his 
abode in Richmond, and has ever since remained a worthy member among 
us. (Wednesday, May 16, 1821) 


(To be continued) 























THE DIARY OF SAMUEL EDWARD BURGES, 1860-1862 


Edited by THomas W. CHapwick 
(Continued from April) 
[1860 continued] 


Friday, August 24 

Jogged on. crossed Lanes Cr. through Lanesboro (one house and 
store) Took the Munroe road which I found a great deal the best. At 
tichardson Cr. a party were putting up a new bridge, a number of lords 
were at table with some of the fair sex waiting on them. soon after passed 
through Munroe, a village, county seat of Union. caught in heavy rain. 
I left boy in buggy and went in house until it was over. then drove to 
Wallace. 44 miles. 


Saturday, August 25 

Kept straight road which proved to be very rough one for a mile or so, 
and brought me out into Lawyers road. reached Charlotte about 10 A. M. 
Put up at Kens Hotel and went about my business. Charlotte is quite ¢ 
town, pretty &c. but not much improved since my last visit a year ago. 
A Douglas meeting was held. Much excitement because Breckenridge 
men would not fuse with them. Union the burthen of all the speeches. 
7 miles. 


Sunday, August 26 
Walked about reviewing the town, writing, reading, &c. At a grocery 
store last night a man was dangerously stabbed and another beaten badly, 


Monday, August 27 


Had a small shower. Left about 10 A. M. Crossed Catawba R at 
Wrights ferry, to Yorkville, put up at Rose’s Palmetto Hotel. 30 miles. 


Tuesday, August 28 


Waked by Lattas little negro band discoursing sweet music. attended 
collections. good many out electioneering. A little excitement on arrival 
of runaway couple. Mittag one of the heirs to the McKenna estate if 
they succeed in breaking his will, run away with daughter of old Wilson at 
Sulphur Springs near Shelby. The Cadets of Kings Mt Military School 
made a fine display marching by moonlight through the streets and per- 
forming many evolutions. 
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Wednesday, August 29 


Left at 7:40 A. M. took Pinckney road, pretty rough last 5 miles to 
Broad R which I crossed at Pinckney ferry. then took Spartanburg road 
as far as Jonesville following 8 & U R R! about 3 miles. then took off to 
Glenn Springs [crossed Fair Forest Cr.?] where I arrived at 7:45 P. M. 
put up at Simmons. Company about 70 or 80. had a Tableaux which 
was well done considering it was gotten up since dinner. 43 miles. 


Thursday, August 30 
Day as all watering places are to me. loafed about store, billiard room, 
spring &c. At night the Tableaux very good having more time to arrange 
the fixtures and better accomodations for spectators. 


Friday, August 31 
Amused myself looking at the billiard and ten pin players. Took a hand 
at ten pins myself. 
Saturday, September 1 


Left about 7:40. took a rough road a piece. Crossed N & S Tyger & 
Ennoree Rs. Got into Spartanburg & Greenville road. reached Green- 
ville about 6:45 P. M. Put up at Goodlett House, where I found several 
friends. 41 miles. 


Sunday, September 2 
A severe cold has seized me. With some friends knocked about town. 
visited the Falls, Elford Fish pond &e. 
Monday, September 3 


Sale day. Rain most all day but not hard. having a severe cold I 
stirred about very little. took my buggy to Gower Cox & Markby to be 
thoroughly repaired and painted. 


Tuesday, September 4 


Cloudy. a little rain. visited Elford Fish pond and Spring. The 
water is conducted some distance with a fall of 15 ft. to a ram which forces 
it to the house, a rise of 135 feet. At night the children got up a tableaux 
which was quite amusing. 


1 Spartanburg and Union Railroad. 
2 Interlined. 
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Wednesday, September 6 


Stirred up at 3 A. M. took G&C R Réat4A.M._ breakfasted at 
Belton, then took the branch to Anderson, then the B R R R‘ to Pendleton 
where I arrived about 8 A.M. put up at Blue Ridge House by J. W. Cobb 
and went about my collections. G & C R R 36 miles; B R R R 14 miles. 


Thursday, September 6 


Left at 1 P. M. on BR R Rto Anderson. put up at Benson House by 
C. C. Langston. feeling very badly did very little. BR RR 14 miles. 


Friday, September 7 


Finished my business and left on G & C RR branch. at a creek the 
bridge being down, had to foot it across to another train, which whirled us 
down to Belton, when after an hours delay, took the main trunk to Wil- 
liamston where put up at Wmston Hotel, managed by H. T. Liston. 
strolled about. visited the Ball room, &c. G& C R R 18 miles. 


Saturday, September 8 


Dry place. very little company. glad enough to leave, which I did 
nG&CRR. G&CRR18 miles. 


Sunday, September 9 


Attended Baptist Church morning and night, both sermons by Rev. 
Manly. 


Monday, September 10 


Cloudy all day. Tried to collect but most people out of town that I 
wanted to see. 


Tuesday, September 11 


Clear. Hurriedly got ready. called in buggy for Aunt Mary. got off 
at9:10 A. M. took Buncombe road 9 miles, then the Caesars head Road. 
crossed N. Saluda R. through new village of Marietta, then crossed Middle 
Saluda. took Jones Gap road, following the River very fine, ascending 
the mountain. some very fine views at intervals of the valley through the 
Gaps. narrow places in the road. romantic scenery. once drove up to 
a fall to make a turn. reached Hotel at 7:30 P. M. kept by Robinson. 
Turned quite cold. 34 miles. 

* Greenville and Columbia Railroad. 

‘ Blue Ridge Railroad. 
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Wednesday, September 12 


Went out early. saw sun rise at 5:50 to begin his days race. rose clear 
and brilliant, magnificent, cold. after breakfast visited cold spring and 
the Head, view as clear as I ever saw it, and this is my seventh visit. Col 
Hagood says as clear as it ever gets except in winter. Col H is a whole 
team, full of rough jokes and stories. In afternoon visited a place called 
the Bluff, not much to be seen except Mts. and a squatters cabin. then 
to the Head, saw sun set in a bed of Mts., leaving the horizon tinted with 
a roseate hue. Day quite cool, at dark thermometer 54. 


Thursday, September 13 


Drive 8 miles to Thomas at Cedar Mt. got a guide, then to Lowe Falls 
on Little R. very pretty series of Falls. had to clamber over some rough 
places to see all. then to Middle Fall, a single Fall of 150 ft. over a steep 
rocky bed, the water falling down in waves. here is where a student named 
Gold fell over a few days ago without injury into the pool. next to Upper 
Falls. followed the guide under a shelving rock over 100 ft., crawling at 
times on all fours, part of the way (about 30 ft.) under the Falls perfectly 
dry to the other side. Fall about 25 ft., then down the rock to another 
Fall rolling over like the Middle Fall though not as high. Then back 
under Fall to our buggy and drove to Hotel to dinner. In afternoon went 
on a deer hunt. by the tower stopped a few minutes then to our stands. 
Not a deer to be seen, although plenty of signs. Then to Tower, where we 
took a good view of the surrounding mountains. saw Caesars Head and 
Table Rock on one side and on the other Black Mt., Pisgah and a host of 
others. sun set behind a cloud which prevented our bidding him good 
evening. returned to the Hotel. Thermometer 53 at dark. 


Friday, September 14 


Frost last night killed potato vines. Left about 8 A. M. travelled on 
down the mountain by Jones Gap, stopping at times to get some trees to 
carry home and to enjoy the scenery. Reached Mr. R. E. Duncan a little 
after 5 P. M. 30 miles. 


Saturday, September 15 


A very late start. reached Greenville about 11. carried Aunt Mary 
home and I drove to Goodlett House. 6 miles. 


Sunday, September 16 


Wm. Holland and I went to stables to get my turnabout but they had 
hired out my buggy without leaf [sic] so we had to put up with an old 
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rickety [illegible]. Crossed Reedy R., Saluda R. at Easley, George Cr. 
to Camp Ground near Pickensville. Rev. H A C Walker nearly done his 
sermon. such a crowd could not get a seat, so we strolled around. went 
to Pickensville, dined with J. W. Walker. started for home about 4 P. M. 
came by Camp Ground. reached Greenville about 7:15 P. M. sermon 
by Rev. W. D. Rice of Sumter. 30 miles. 


Monday, September 17 
Began raining in the night. rained all morning and until night, at times 
very hard, sometimes almost a mist. 
Tuesday, September 18 
Tried to clear off but clouds kept the sun obscured most all day. no rain. 
Wednesday, September 19 
Very hard rain last night. Rained until 10 A. M. after which it cleared 
off after a fashion. clouded up and rained after night. 
Thursday, September 20 


Tolerable clear. owing to the unsettled state of the weather Aunt Mary 
finally gave up her intention of travelling with me to York. In afternoon 
packed up and bid Greenville good bye. - crossed Ennoree River to Chicks 
Springs Hotel by J T Henery. Found asmall company, some old friends. 
Turned cold after night. 10 miles. 

Friday, September 21 

Concluded to remain here today. Amused myself playing billiards and 
pitching quoits. Very cold. 

Saturday, September 22 

Travelled about 9 A. M. Crossed South Tyger by Wallace Factory. 
Middle Tyger to J. Thompson to get my umbrella and whip which Dr. 

ys a i 
Cohen carried off from Greenville. then crossed North Tyger to Spartan- 
burg. put up at Palmetto House by A. Tolleson, D. G. Finley assistant. 
Weather very pleasant. 24 miles. 
Sunday, September 23 

Nearly everyone gone to Camp meeting. Nothing to amuse except 
walking, writing, and reading papers. 

Monday, September 24 


Took S&URR at 7 A. M. to Union Ch. put up at Central House. 
Dunned around in a hurry. Saw a brother of Scaife who was engaged in 
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the affray at Greenville on the 3rd. and explained to him that in writing 
the piece published in the Mercury I had no intention of misrepresenting 
him. appeared satisfied and would tell his brother. Left about 3 P. M. 
on S&URR and returned to Spartanburg. attended to collections. 
S&URR 56 miles. 

Tuesday, September 25 


Started about 8 A. M. followed S&URR about 10 miles then to Maj. 
J. S. Sims[?]. crossed Pacolet R at Grindall Shoals on bridge where are 
some mills then crossed Thickety cr. An old fellow a little tight made me 
stop wanted me to drive in, which I declined. Got me some cider sweet- 
ened with Molasses—mean—Told me to drink plenty. no danger. asked 
my name. told him did not intend to quiz. said his name was Robert 
Moorhead, 70 years old. all his children married but one. gave each a 
negro. had 18 likely ones left. made his start on 127 lbs. of tobacco. In 
those times had to gin cotton with fingers. Left him. crossed Broad R at 
Howells Ferry. Got to Yorkville at9 P.M. put up at Roses. 46 miles. 


Wednesday, September 26 
Made a few collections. Pretty warm. Left about 4 P. M., by Ebene- 
zer. Called on John Massey. to Rock Hill. put up at Sadlers. much 
excitement from attempt of two chaps to run off a negro. Did not catch 
them. a meeting held at night and vigilance committees appointed. 15 
miles. 
Thursday, September 27 
Left on C&SCRR? about 6:30 P. M. breakfasted at Chester. got off 
at Winnsboro about 10:15. put up with my old friend Desportes. Madea 
very poor collection. C&SCRR 50 miles. 
Friday, September 28 
Left about 10:45 A. M. on C&SCRR. Got off at Chester. put up at 
Rail Road Hotel by Dr. Cornwell and went about my business. C&SCRR 
28 miles. 
Saturday, September 29 
Cloudy, drizzled a little about 7 A. M. finished all I could get at. Left 
on C&SCRR about 1 P.M. Got off at Rock Hill about 2:45 P.M. Find- 
ing it too late to drive to Lancaster and weather so cool and cloudy con- 
cluded to remain. C&SCRR 22 miles. 
Sunday, September 30 
Left. travelled within sight of Landsford, which I was dubious about 
trying. Missed the way to Crueton’s Ferry. Kept on down to Gooch 


5 Charlotte and South Carolina Railroad. 
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Ferry where I crossed Catawba. On to Lancaster. put up at Belden’s. 
Cloudy with occasional sunshine. 29 miles. 


Monday, October 1 


Sale day. a number of persons in The candidates for legislature ad- 
dressed the dear people. Collections pretty good. 


Tuesday, October 2 


Finished and left at 9:15 A. M. took Chesterfield road 9 miles, then 
down a right hand cross road to see Bufords Monument which is in this 
shape, quite simple. on the East side is ‘‘Nearly the entire command of 
Col Buford was either killed or wounded, 84 gallant soldiers are buried in 
this grave. They left their homes for the relief of Charleston, but hearing 
at Camden of the surrender of that city, were returning. Here their lives 
were ended in the service of their country.’”’ On the North side, ‘“‘The 
cruelty and barbarous massacre committed on this occasion by Tarleton 
and his command after the surrender of Col. Buford and his regiment, 
originated the American War Cry, ‘Remember Tarleton’s Quarter.” A 
British historian confesses at this battle ‘“The virtue of humanity was totally 
forgot.’ On the South side ‘Erected to the memory and in honor of the 
brave and patriotic American soldiers who fell in the battle which occurred 
at this place on the 29th May 1780 between Col Abraham Buford who com- 
manded a regiment of 350 Virginians and Col Tarleton of the British Army 
with 350 Cavalry and a like number of Infantry.”” Resumed my journey 
over some of the roughest rockiest roads until some few miles after fording 
Lynch er., then had sandy road to Mt. Croghan where I tried to stop, but 
could not get in. so drove on for 2 miles before reached Chesterfield the 
woods were alive with wagon fires near the village a fellow called to me to 
stop. I was dubious he meant mischief, but he only asked after a stray 
horse or mule. reached Chesterfield about 8:30 P.M. Put up at Craig’s. 
42 miles. 


Wednesday, October 3 


Had first frolic with Tom this trip. got started at 9:30 A. M. crossed 
Thompson cr. Got caught in a heavy rain while driving through Cheraw. 
Crossed PeeDee. on up to Woodlands. Still raining and continued all 
afternoon. 20 miles. 


Saturday, October 13 


Went in buggy to my place. Soon after we got over George brought a 
note that Sarah had run away, so we drove to Cheraw to have her arrested 


® A rough drawing of the monument appears at this point in the diary. 
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if she went that way, then back to Woodlands. In evening met Cole at 
shoot. finding nothing Cole and I went to mill pond I killed three 
Ducks. 


Sunday, October 14 


Cool day. Found Sarah in Nat’s old house. she had rigged herself up a 
nest on some planks overhead. We tied her hands behind her back and 
locked her up in smoke house. pretended to be very sick. 


Monday, October 15 


We drove to Col. Pegues and went in company to Licklog to attend a 
meeting for the purpose of appointing Vigilance Committees. The neces- 
sity arose from arresting Hitchings near Clio with invoices for $1300 worth 
of arms of the most improved kinds doubtless intended for insurrectionary 
purposes. The neighborhood composed of sand hill whites and half breeds 
with white laws were in proper spirits and the meeting went off went 
[well]. We returned to Col P’s to dinner then home. Cold day. 


Tuesday, October 16 


CCS drove me to Cheraw, where I took the C&DRR to Darlington. 
Court in session, Judge Whitner. Made tolerable collections. put up at 
Russell’s At night attended Sons of Temperance celebration at Methodist 
Church. Col Prince of Cheraw and Rev P. F. Kestler made addresses. 
The latter full of anecdotes will steal Judge O’Nealls thunder. Cold day. 
Buggy 8 miles, C&DRR 30 miles. 


Wednesday, October 17 


Collected a few more. Left at night on C&DRR to Cheraw put up at 
Morgans. Much pleasanter. C&CRR 30 miles. 


Monday, October 29 


Started in buggy with CCS. soon met Angus with cart to which I trans- 
ferred myself and baggage and so on to Cheraw. took C&DRR. soon 
after it began raining. Got off at Florence. Rained nearly all day. 
Thinking likely there would be a large crowd at Marion I concluded to re- 
main here tonight. Buggy and cart 8 miles, C&DRR 40 miles 


Tuesday, October 30 


Left on W&MRR to Marion by 8:45 A. M. put up at Browns. 


W&MRR 21 miles. 
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Wednesday, October 31 


Left about 1 A.M.on W&MRR. at Florence took NERR to Charleston 
about 8 A. M. W&MRR 21 miles, NERR 102 miles. 


Monday, November 5 


Left at 11 last night on NERR. got off at Kingstree. put up at Wards 
new house over the branch. retired to bed a while. Court opened, Judge 
Whitner. Sale day very good attendance. collected pretty well. Grand 
jury found true bills against Cain Allen for negro stealing, General Coffee 
Wheeler for killing his negro boy, Henry Franks for killing Simson Cougle- 
ton. Left on NERR about 5 P. M. got off at Florence. Put up at 
Gambles. NERR 102 miles. 


Tuesday, November 6 


Left on W&MRR after 2 A.M. Got off at Sumter. Put up at Sumter 
Hotel now kept by Clark. Court in session, Judge Glover. Not many in 
attendance, so finding I could do very little, left on W&MRR about 1:40 
P. M. to Kingsville where I took the SCRR to Columbia. Put up at 
Hunts. Legislature was convened in extra session yesterday and today. 
voted for Electors to vote for J. C. Breckenridge for President and Jas. Lane 
for Vice Pr. At night’a party out serenading. called out several gentle- 
men, Hon. W. W. Boyce, Gen W. E. Martin and others. Kept it up till 12 
o'clock. W&MRR._ miles, SCRR 25 miles. 


lod 


Wednesday, November 7 


Attended session of legislature. In consequence of news arrived that 
Lincoln is election [sic], several bills for call of convention were introduced 
and notice given of bills toarm the state. all made special orders for tomor- 
row. At night serenading. Hon Edmund Ruffin spoke, cast his vote in 
Va. and came in to share our fate. W.S. Mullins, F. W. Fickling, Senior 
and others spoke, all for immediate separate secession. 


Thursday, November 8 


Attended legislative sessions. Bills were made special orders, were 
referred to Com on Federal Relations. More serenading at night and 
speaking by W. D. Porter, I. W. Hayne, O. M. Dantzler and others until 
after 11. 


Friday, November 9 


Rained all morning until about 1 P. M. attended session of Legislature 
until about 1 P. M. when I returned to Hotel dined and then to SCRR. 
some 20 minutes behind time starting which threw us out of schedule and 
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again lost time meeting up train as we reached Kingsville too late for 
W&MRR train. For want of something better practiced with my Colt 
revolver. SCRR 25 miles. 


Saturday, November 10 


Blew pretty hard during night and turned cool. Got up about 3 A. M. 
left about 4 on W&MRR. got off at Sumter. put up at Clark’s.  col- 
lected what bills I had about town. W&MRR. 


Sunday, November 11 
Walked, Read and Wrote. Weather pleasant. 


Monday, November 12 


Started in buggy with Webb Clark. In good time reached Manning, 
put up at Stukes. Found crowd disappointed as the Judge (Glover) is too 
sick to attend court. Collected tolerable. A meeting was held on the 
Secession question. several speeches. Buggy 21 miles. 


Tuesday, November 13 


Returned to Sumter. dined at Clarks. Left on W&MRR at. 1:30. 
Such a crowd I had to stand on the platform to Kingsville where I took 
SCRR to Columbia. Cars crowded. went to Bedell & [illegible] room. 
Columbia crowds serenaded Col. Ashmore. several others spoke. 


W&MRR, SCRR 25. 
Wednesday, November 14 


Walked to fair grounds. Fine exhibition and a very large attendance 
estimated at 10,000. Walked to Hunts to dinner. again visited Fair in 
afternoon. At night crowd serenaded Col O W [?], who said if he was a 
member of the convention tomorrow he would vote for secession. a 
drunken fellow asked if he was for separate state action. he replied he was 
making the argument but that he could not make brains for him to under- 
stand. Col Kiett and others addressed the crowd. A large torch light 
procession paraded previous to the speaking. A drunken fellow tried for 
half an hour to make himself heard amid the most unroarious shouts. 


Thursday, November 15 


Walked to Fair grounds, remaining until 3 P. M. At night several 
gentlemen were to speak, but the crowd brought out some drunken men 
which killed it off. 
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Friday, November 16 


Walked to Fair grounds. Premiums distributed. I got one for Miss 
A. E. B. for a collar and one for Mrs. M.S. 8. I. for knitted shawl. Got a 
late dinner at Hunts. At night some more drunken fellows tried to speak. 


Saturday, November 17 


Left on SCRR. in heavy rain at 5 A. M. Breakfasted in Kingsville. 
about this time the rain ceased and cleared off. T. A. G.C. told E. P. C. 
he would have to take him back to the Asylum. A gent nearby asked if he 
knew a certain gent there. E. P. C. denied having been there and told 
T. A. G. C. to stop it. E. P. C. bought a 10ct paper from newsboy and 
gave him a common umbrella saying he had no change. we made newsboy 
believe he was crazy, and after dunning until he was tired he finally grabbed 
the paper, threw down the umbrella and eloped. A woman weighing 600 
was our fellow passenger from Columbia to Branchville, where E. P. C. 
handed her out our train and to the train for Augusta. We had quite a 
jolly time to Charleston where we arrived about 1 P. M. SCRR 130. 


Saturday, November 24 


Left last night at 11 on NERR. Fixed myself and snoozed away until 
we arrived at Florence about 6 A. M. eat breakfast. Turned very cold 
and having no fire we nearly froze to death from Florence to Cheraw where 
we arrived before 11. C.C.S. came in buggy for me and after some delay 
we drove to Woodlands. NERR 102 miles, C&DRR 40 miles. 


Friday, December 21 


Went over to Woodlands in buggy and brought over some seedling Peach 
trees which set out, also Catawba grapevines. Walked to Col. P’s. After 
tea we heard firing in Cheraw. Concluded they had the news of the seces- 
sion of So Ca, so we loaded up 13 barrels and gave a salute, then fired 2 more 
to make the 15. 

Saturday, December 22 


Walked to my place where I fired a salute of 15 guns. Cole fired some. 
Worked until dinner, then went in buggy with Cole to Cheraw. after some 
business left on C&DRR at 3:30 P. M. got off at Florence and put up at 
the Hotel. Buggy 5 miles, C&DRR 40 miles. 


Sunday, December 23 


The W&MRR train considerable behind time which detained us until 
after 3 A. M. when left on NERR. reached Charleston safely about 9 
A.M. NERR 102 miles. 
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1861 
Saturday, January 5 


Left at 2P. M.on NERR. Passed train with company from Marion. 
At Gourdin took stage for Georgetown. NERR. 


Sunday, January 6 


Staging very rough, roads bad. Reached Georgetown about 2 P. M. 
Put up at Donill house. Went to roost for a few hours. Knocked about, 
met a few acquaintances. Stage [illegible] miles. 


Monday, January 7 


Sale day. not much sold. Collected some accounts. did better than 
expected. in evening Mr. [illegible], collector for the port was arrested. A 
letter having been found in which he informed the President of what was 
going on. His deputy [illegible] both in a tight fix. At night visited hall 
to see the Rifle Co. drill. A la zouave. 


Tuesday, January 8 


Stirred around. collected all in town that was collectable. At night 
the Rifle Co. drilled in the bayonet. Was ala zouave. About 10 P. M. 
came aboard St.Ch[arlesto|n to go to Charleston. 


Wednesday, January 9 


Storm started about 5 A. M. Detained a short time by fog. Detained 
again at Charleston bar. Got off at Chfarlesto]n about 3} P. M. Found 
city in state of excitement from the Star of the West having appeared with 
250 troops to reinforce Fort Sumter, but she was driven off by some shots 
from Fts. Morris and Moultrie. St. Chn. 85 miles. 


Monday, February 18 
[Illegible]. 
Saturday, February 23 


Blustering day. Hunted a little. Sent George in evening for Aunt 
Mary. They came and I drove over to Col’s. Rained several times dur- 
ing afternoon. 


Saturday, March 2 


Left on SCRR at 2:30 P.M. got off at Graham T. O. and went to friend 
Cooper. SCRR 81 miles. 
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Sunday, March 3 


Amused ourselves looking over the plantation and talking on matters 
and things in general. Left on SCRR about 7:30 P. M. Got out at 
Augusta. Put up at Augusta Hotel. SCRR 56 miles. 

Monday, March 4 


Left on Edgefield stage a little after 8 A. M. through Hamburg, for about 
9 miles over an infernal plank road. When we left it some rain. Over the 
hills to Edgefield. Put up at Ryan’s. Court in session, Judge Whitner. 
Stage 24 miles. 
Tuesday, March 6 


Wind blew hard all day. turned cold. Pretty fair collection. Left on 
stage about 6 P. M. to Augusta. Chilled and jolted nearly to death. Put 
up at Augusta Hotel. Stage 24 miles. 

Wednesday, March 6 


Attended to some collections in town and at Hamburg which looks used 
up and nearly deserted. 


Thursday, March 7 


Left at 8 A. M. on SCRR. Got off at Aiken about 9. Stopped with 
friend Raulett and attended to collections about town. Left at 8:30 P. M. 
for Charleston. SCRR 17 miles. 


Friday, March 8 
Reached Charleston about 4:15 A. M. Walked home. SCRR 120 


miles. 
Friday, March 15 


Left on SCRR at 2:30 P. M. met CCC at Branchville and went with 
him to Grahams T. O. to his house. SCRR 81 miles. 


Saturday, March 16 
Hunted a while. 

Sunday, March 17 
Nothing of interest. 

Monday, March 18 


Rainy in morning. Rode in buggy with CCC to Barnwell. Put up at 
Allen House by N. E. Walker. Court in session, Judge Whitner presiding. 
Rained most of the day. 
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Tuesday, March 19 


Very heavy snow last night, to depth of 6 inches. Fruit all killed. 
Slim attendance on court. Pretty woman up for bastardy. Chap tried to 
put it off. Judge said he would for a day or two as no doubt it had done 
her as much good ashim. Lawyers talked so much that Judge had to send 
her off, saying no business would be done while she remained. 

Wednesday, March 20 
Pleasant day. Good attendance. Collection right smart. 


Thursday, March 21 
Cool morning. Collections much better this week than I expected. In 
afternoon rode with CCC to his house at Grahams TF. O. Buggy 16 miles. 
Friday, March 22 


Had a nice time. Hunted a while. 


Saturday, March 23 
Rode on SCRR to Blackville. put up at Robinson’s. SCRR 9 miles. 


Sunday, March 24 
Reached Charleston about 4:30 A. M. SCRR 90 miles. 


Saturday, March 80 
Went by C&SRR to Coosawhatchie then by buggy to Gillisonville. put 
up at Petermann. Buggy 5 miles. 
Sunday, March 31 
Very dull. 
Monday, April 1 
No court owing to non arrival of Judge Whitner. It being sale day there 
was a very good attendance and I did a very good business. 
Tuesday, April 2 
Rode in buggy with J. M. Fair to Coosawhatchie then by C&SRR to 
Charleston. Buggy 5 miles, C&SRR 61 miles. 
Thursday, April 4 


Hearing that the battle with Fort Sumter would begin soon and this 
evening likely the last chance to join my company I took the 4 P. M. boat 
and joined the Moultrie Guards at Moultrie House.’ 


7A hotel on Sullivan’s Island. 
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Monday, April 8 
Expecting the fight pretty soon, we today were moved to the Myrtles® 
where we pitched our tents. 
Friday, April 12 
After waiting several days we were awakened at 4:30 A. M. by the signal 
gun from Fort Johnson battery, on which our Company had done some 
work, and 23 days duty in Jany and Feby. General Beauregard Com- 
mander of our forces and Maj Anderson at Fort Sumter. The firing was 
kept up on both sides pretty brisk all day. About mid-day a fleet of 4 
vessels of war and transports anchored off the bar, so we have hopes they 
will land and give us a brush. Our Captain called upon 5 of us to keep 
watch all night on their movements, but a storm about dark drove them off. 


I with two others watched till 2 o’clock then returned after calling the other 
two. 


Saturday, April 13 


The mortar batteries on our side kept up their fire at intervals during the 
night making a very grand display. Heaven’s Artillery also practiced con- 
siderably during the night. I got a good ducking just before I lay down. 
Our batteries fired oftener today. A little after 8 A. M. Fort Sumter took 
fire from hot shot thrown from Ft. Moultrie and 3 explosions took place. 
[ was perched in a tree all the morning watching the battle and the fleet 
which returned this morning but were too cowardly to attempt to assist 
Sumter. I was looking through the Captain’s glass at an object near Fort 
Sumter’s flage staff when it was shot off a little after 1 P.M. It was a half 
hour before they put it up again and I began to think that they were all 
killed or smothered. After 2:30 P. M. Fort Sumter ran up a white flag, 
when all firing ceased. 


Sunday, April 14 


One fourth of the company got leave at 9 P.M. to go till 12 M, so I went 
along with the Capt. One ball went through the room in Moultrie House, 
that was occupied by our officers, passing just between where Capt. Palmer 
and 2nd. Lieut. Flagg used to sleep, then through the room next to the one 
[used to occupy. Very little damage was done to the works on Sullivan’s 
Island. One ball went through top of floating battery. One through house 
we used to own. A number of houses badly riddled. Capt P and myself 
remained at Cove’ until U.S. Flag was hauled down from Fort Sumter and 
saluted by them with 50 Guns at 2.15 P. M. Owing to the premature dis- 
charge of one of their guns which killed 1 man and mortally wounding 


®The north end of Sullivan’s Island so named for the many myrtles growing there. 
*Cove Inlet separating Sullivan’s Island from the Isle of Palms. 
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another besides 3 slightly, the Confederate Flag was not run up until 4.20 
P. M., which was saluted by all the batteries in the harbor. 
Saturday, April 20 


We were relieved today and returned to Charleston at 2 P. M. 


Tuesday, April 30 
Left on C&SRR at 9:15 A. M. and in due time got off at Coosawhatchie 
where took mail buggy to Gillisonville. Equity court in session. Chan- 
cellor Inglis. Very few persons in attendance. C&SRR 61 miles, buggy 
5 miles. 
Wednesday, May 1 
Very dull. Court uninteresting. Glad when time came to leave on mail 


buggy for Coosawhatchie then via C&SRR to Charleston. Buggy 5 miles, 
De. n 


C&SRR 61 miles. 


Sunday, May 6 
Left on SCRR at 8.20 P. M. 
Monday, May 6 
Reached Orangeburg at 2 A. M. put up at Bulls. Sale day. Several 
negros sold which brought a very good crowd and I collected right smart. 
Cloudy and warm, rain in evening. Heard that a tornado passed about 4 
miles above the village, destroying every building on Mrs. O’Cain’s place.” 
SCRR 80 miles. 
Tuesday, May 7 
Heard of more destruction from tornado. Dr. Jenkins’ place in ruins, 
narrowly escaped with his life. 2negros killed. Took cars about 1 P. M., 
soon passed the scene of tornado. Trees demolished. Reached Columbia 
after4 P.M. Put up at Hunts and went about among my friends. SCRR 
50 mile. 


Wednesday, May 8 
Very busy all day collecting. Warm, windy day. In evening walked to 
Fair Grounds. saw dress parade Col Fosters Regiment of Volunteers. 
Thursday, May 9 


Kept busy in morning. Left at 3 P. M. on SCRR. changed cars at 
Branchville got out at Grahams P. O. went to Coopers. SCRR 87 
miles. 


10 An account of the tornado appeared in the Charleston Mercury, May 7, 1861. 
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Friday, May 10 


Rode to Edisto with C, then in boat fishing. River too full to fish with 
any success. returned home in evening. Warm day. 


Saturday, May 11 
Still very warm. kept about place all day. 

Sunday, May 12 
Same as yesterday. 

Monday, May 13 


C and myself started at 5 A. M. to S. J. Reeds. breakfasted then we 
went to R to fish. River too full. home to dinner. C went home by 
himself. 


Tuesday, May 14 
Rand myself took a deer hunt. nosport as my usual luck. In evening 
R drove me to Coopers at Grahams T. O. 
Wednesday, May 15 


Via SCRR in morning to Aiken stopped at Mr. Rauletts tried to col- 
let no luck via SCRK at night to Blackville. put up at Robinsons. 
SCRR 69 miles. 


Thursday, May 16 
Via SCRR to Branchville on mornng train then by evening train to 
Charleston. SCRR 90 miles. 
Monday, May 20 


Left on NERR last night at 11. reached Florence after 5. breakfasted 
then by C&DRR to Cheraw, then on foot and in cart to my place in Marl- 
boro. explored the place looking at crop. quite backward. no fruit ex- 
cept grapes. Warm. NERR 102 miles, C&DRR 40 miles. 


Saturday, June 1 


Left on C&SRR boat at 9:15 A. M. crossed Ashley R. then by cars to 
Jacksonboro, then by stage to Walterboro, which place reached about 3.30 
PM. put up at Blount & Simpson. Found some busy getting up a new 
company for service. Quite warm. C&SRR 30 miles, stage 18 miles. 
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Sunday, June 2 
Walked up road about 10:30 A. M. saw 3 men dead drunk lying in the 
bushes side the road. Read, slept, and walked a little. Eat as much as! 
could of old Yoricks [?] good fare. feeds well. 
Monday, June 3 


Sale day. Nothing sold. Hardly any one in 
Tuesday, June 4 


Business dull. Collected very little. Very fine rain in evening. much 
needed. 
Wednesday, June 6 
Dont. pay expenses today. 
Thursday, June 6 


Left on stage about 6 A. M. to Jacksonboro. took walk to river. got 
on cars. Rode to Pocotaligo, then by stage. dined at Gardners Corner, 
then to Beaufort drawn by pair mules. slow travelling. Stage 18 miles, 
C&SRR 25 miles, stage 23 miles. 

Friday, June 7 


Pretty warm. Collected a few. 


Saturday, June 8 


Made some calls. Very warm. About 6 P. M. a heavy rain, rained all 
evening. 


Sunday, June 9 


Slight showers this morning. Cloudy all day. Went to Baptist Church 
in morning, sermon by Rev S Elliott (Episcopalian) who officiated for the 
absent minister. 


Monday, June 10 


Nearly everybody in town today. Hon R. W. Barnwell addressed the 
citizens on the proposed crop loan to government. subscription quite 
liberal. 


Tuesday, June 11 


Not many in town today. finished all I could get at. Capt of the prize 
ship A. B. Thompson made new sails and in afternoon went out to try them. 
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sailed about, and finally put out towards St. Helena. quite an excitement. 
nobodys business to pursue. finally some went, after he had been gone 
several hours. He had pretty much the run of the town, playing billiards 
&e with the gentry. 


Wednesday, June 12 


Left on buggy at 6 A. M. instead of stage where I engaged passage 
crossing Port Royal to Gardners Cr where the buggy stopped and I got the 
stage to Pocotaligo, then by C&SRR to Grahamville Depot. rode in an 
old wagon drawn by a very poor little horse to the village. put up at Lings. 
Stage 23 miles, C&SRR 15 miles. 


Thursday, June 13 


Thanksgiving by recommendation of President Davis. I went round 
collecting. found nearly every one home. 


Friday, June 14 


Ling sent me in buggy to Depot. took C&SRR to Hardeeville failing 
to get a conveyance to Bluffton I put up at Strobarts, he promising to send 
me early in the morning. C&SRR 14 miles. 


Saturday, June 15 


Breakfasted and started about 5:30. reached Bluffton about 8:15. 
finding no place to stop at, I put my trunk in Bulckers store and went about 
my business, expecting to go to Savannah to night by steamer. Dined at 
Dr Andersons, and no steamer coming, I put up there. Buggy 16 miles. 


Sunday, June 16 


Still no boat, so we gossipped away the day. 


Monday, June 17 


No boat yet. Tired of waiting engaged passage with Longboll to 
Hardeeville. 


Tuesday, June 18 


Longboll called for me about 6 A. M. drank cup of coffee and started, 
stopping at W B Kings to get some biscuits and finding him at breakfast, 
helped him, then proceeded on our way to Hardeeville, where took C&SRR 
toSavannah. putup at Scriven House. C E O’Sullivan had me moved to 
his house. Called on Nat Tilton. Rode with him behind his trotter over 
the splendid shell road to Thunderbolt to a village called Warsaw, where 
they have a battery manned by Savannah Guards, a splendidly drilled 
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corps. Returned to town and got out at O’S. Buggy 16 miles, C&SRR 
20 miles. 


Wednesday, June 19 


Prevailed on to remain till Friday. Dined with Nat T., then walked 
with the Misses O’S to Laurel Grove Cemetery. very dusty road. Ceme- 
tery very beautifully improved, some handsome vaults and tombs, taste- 
fully laid off. 


Thursday, June 20 


Walked about, admiring the city which is really handsomely and regu- 
larly laid out with parks at the intersection of the principal streets. The 
Park is quite a fashionable resort, a large square with walks and a fountain. 
In afternoon rode with Nat T to Warsaw and took a delightful salt water 
bath. took tea with Nat. 


Friday, June 21 


Getting very warm, so I kept very still. In afternoon made some visits. 
At night walked with the girls round the neighborhood. this is quite fash- 
ionable here for young ladies to walk together of a fine evening on the side- 
walks. others gather in groups on the stoops to chat. 


Saturday, June 22 


An awful hot day, nearly 100 degrees. In afternoon called to see Cousin 
Eliza and with her made some visits among the Haupt family. took tea 
with her and spent balance of evening at Mr James Haupt. 


Sunday, June 23 


I had remained here principally to go to Fort Pulaski today, but being 
disappointed in getting permits we had to stay home. A much hotter day 
than yesterday. I did not venture out after the effort in morning to go to 
the Fort until sundown when took a walk to the Park with the girls. 


Monday, June 24 


Still verywarm. About 1:30 rode to the C&SRR depot. took seat in 
only train I saw, and after it started, finding some folks remaining on plat- 
form who were going to Ch{arlesto]n, I enquired and found I was on the way 
to Macon, so I jumped out, leaving my umbrella. got on the train that 
was hid and was soon on the right road to Charleston which reached about 


7:30 P. M. C&SRR 104 miles. 
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Thursday, July 11 
Left with A E B on SCRR at 8:15 P. M. 


Friday, July 12 


Passed an almost sleepless night being cramped up by soldiers. Reached 
Columbia after 5 A. M. Put up at Hunts. Paid a visit or two. Left 
again at 2 P. M. on SCRR, reaching Charleston about 10:30 P.M. SCRR 
260 miles. 


Monday, August 5 


Left on NERR at 2 P. M. Pretty heavy rain on road. Changed to 
C&DRR at Florence and reached Cheraw after 10 P. M. put up at Mrs 
Steinmitz. NERR 102 miles, C&DRR 40 miles. 


Tuesday, August 6 


Cole came in buggy for me when we made tracks across R to my place. 
Spent balance of day looking over crops, which are fine. Took bath at 
Mill. Buggy 5 miles. 


Friday, August 16 


Returned to my place. jumped in buggy with Cole. went to Cheraw. 
rain. attended to some business. dined with Dr. Sanders, then to 
C&DRR to Florence. supper at Hotel. Buggy 7 miles, C&DRR 40 
miles. 


Saturday, August 17 
Slept as well as I could in cars of NERR by which reached Charleston 
about 8 A. M. NERR 102 miles. 
Saturday, November 9 


The 4th Brigade 8S. C. M. received marching orders today. One Regi- 
ment of Rifles was accordingly ordered out at 2 P. M., but it was past 4 
P. M. before we marched off and dark when we reached Race Course, halted 
ina damp place and thoroughly chilled, then marched round the track to 
our ground where we pitched tents and made ourselves as comfortable as 
possible. 


Sunday, November 10 
I was put on Brigade guard today. 
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Monday, November 11 


Relieved this morning. on reaching my quarters and finding no break- 
fast provided, I got quite wroth and had some words with Capt P. eat 
nothing although offered by some friends. In afternoon while Regiment 
was out drilling and I was quietly greasing my boots, we received orders to 
start off immediately. I swallowed some food in a hurry, got all my ammu- 
nition about my person. on repairing to Regimental ground I met mother 
and sister. gave them some few things to take care of and we marched off 
not knowing where to. Our road was lined with ladies waving handker- 
chiefs and one in Spring St at a window held up her baby and called out 
“No Yankee prisoners.””’ We crossed New Bridge over Ashley R, halted 
and loaded. We found the 16th Reg had just preceeded us and were ata 
halt. Some negros who were engaged throwing up works passed and said 
they could whip the Yankees with shovels. Soon men came along and said 
it was a false alarm caused by some negroes seeing a prize vessel coming 
through and supposing it a Yankee vessel ran off alarming the country. 
After waiting some time we marched back to our Camp at the Race Course. 


Tuesday, November 12 
Nothing of interest to record. 
Wednesday, November 13 


Got a furlough until tomorrow afternoon, so I travelled home about 2 
o’clock. 


Thursday, November 14 
Returned to Camp about 4 P. M. 

Friday, November 15 
Nothing of interest. 

Saturday, November 16 
Ditto. 

Sunday, November 17 
Ditto. 

Monday, November 18 


I was put on Regimental guard today. Lieut Le Bleux C L I officer of 
the guard, a very jovial fellow and kept us all alive with his fun. 
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Tuesday, November 19 
Relieved from guard this morning and got a furlough until tomorrow, so 
I visited the City. 
Wednesday, November 20 


Returned to Camp about 10 A.M. The M. G. were soon after marched 
to Rev A T Porters to get some new uniforms, Grey coat and black pants 
trimmed with green. returned to camp. 


Thursday, November 21 


We have Dress parade every afternoon. Quite a number of ladies come 
to witness them when the weather suits. 


Friday, November 22 


Nothing of interest. 


Saturday, November 23 


Ditto. 

Sunday, November 24 
Ditto. 

Monday, November 25 
Ditto. 


Tuesday, November 26 


Marched to Col’s quarters at daylight to receive orders to strike camp.. I 
was detailed for guard today, but got leave to go home for a short time. 
Returned to Camp about 11 A. M. The Rifle Reg marched off after 2 
P.M. were dismissed at Citadel as we were too late for the tide. Reassem- 
bled at 9 P. M. and the W LI, M. G., G. R., and P. R. were marched to the 
Planter to go to Rockville, while the other Companies were marched to the 
Beauregard for their destinations. 


(To be continued) 








ADDITION TO THE BREWTON GENEALOGY 
Contributed by Mrs. M. Brant.Ley E..is 


7 


Robert Brewton, Jr. (Robert [2], Miles {1]) was born December 17, 1719, 
in Charleston and was buried in Philadelphia on March 11, 1778.! He 
married Eleanor Toy on July 12, 1766.2 She died on October 7, 1777! 
Children :4 
44a I William Brewton, born April 28, 1767; baptized July 1, 1768. 
44b II Daniel Brewton, born June 22, 1769; baptized January 1, 1770. 
44c III Robert Brewton, born September 13, 1770; baptized January 1, 


1771. 

47 IV _ Elizabeth Brewton, born August 25, 1773; baptized October 25, 
1773. 

47a V_ Eleanor Brewton, born October 5, 1777; baptized October 7, 
1777. 


44b 


Daniel Brewton (Robert [3], Robert [2], Miles [1]), born in Philadelphia 
June 22, 1769, was buried there on October 10, 1854.5 He married Mary 
Rudolph on July 3, 1791.6 She was buried in Philadelphia on March 29, 
1857.’ Children: 


71 I William Brewton, born April 7, 1792; baptized June 8, 1792.° 
72 II Robert Rudolph Brewton, born June 25, 1803; baptized August 
24, 1803.9 


73. III Mary Ann Brewton, born February 14, 1808; baptized August 
24, 1808.° 


1 Robert Brewton, Jr., was the eldest son of Robert Brewton (1698-1759) and his 
first wife, Millicent Bulloch. Cf. A.S. Salley, Jr., ‘Col. Miles Brewton and Some of 
His Descendants,” This Magazine, II (1901), 128-52, 241-44. The date of his burial 
is recorded in ms Records of Christ Church (Philadelphia), Burials, 1709-1785, V, 
p. 3277. 

2 “Pennsylvania Archives, Marriages Christ Church Prior to 1790,’ Collections 
of the Genealogical Society of Pennsylvania (hereinafter cited CGSP). 

3 MS Christ Church Burials, V, p. 3273. 

4 “Records of Christ Church,’’ CGSP, I, pp. 641, 701, 730, 813, 911. 

5 MS Records of the Accounting Warden, St. Peter’s Church, Philadelphia. 

6 “Records of Christ Church, Marriages 1709-1800,’ CGSP, VII, p. 4498. 

7 MS Records of the Accounting Warden, St. Peter’s Church, Philadelphia. 

8 “Records of Christ Church, Baptisms 1769-1794, CGSP, II, p. 1348. 

® MS Records, St. Peter’s Church, Baptisms 1795-1821, III, pp. 1626, 1696, 1719, 
2003. 
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74 IV Edward Jones Brewton, born September 28, 1809; baptized 
November 15, 1809.9 
V_ Eliza Brewton, born March 9, 1817; baptized June 18, 1817.9 


—I 
or 


71 


William Brewton (Daniel [4], Robert [3], Robert [2], Miles [1]), born in 
Philadelphia April 7, 1792, was a sea captain and was lost off the coast of 
South Carolina in 1835.'° He married Ann Thomas, November 25, 
1820.19 She was born January 9, 1795 and died August 16, 1885.!° Chil- 
dren: 

76 I Mary Rudolph Brewton, born February 22, 1822;!° baptized 
June 12, 1822; died December 29, 1905.'° 

77 ~+If Charles King Brewton, born June 14, 1824;!° died January 16, 
1825.'° 

78 III Rachel Ann King Brewton, born October 26, 1826;!° married, 
June 15, 1867, John James Thurlow, of Thurlow, Pa.;!° died 
February 16, 1886.!° 

79 IV Cornelia Davidson Brewton, born June 23, 1828;!° died Decem- 
ber 12, 1903.1° 

80) V_ Anna Rice Brewton, born March 6, 1831;1° baptized Decem- 
ber 28, 1832; died March 7, 1909.!° 

81 VI Elizabeth Smith Brewton, born March 8, 1835;!° married, 
December 4, 1888, Henry Brooks, in Merchantville, N. J.;}° 
died April 1, 1905.!° 


80 


Anna Rice Brewton (William [5], Daniel [4], Robert [3], Robert [2], 
Miles [1]), born March 6, 1831, in Philadelphia, married John Easler, son 
of William and Eliza Sisson Easler, at St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church, 
Philadelphia, September 20, 1853.1° John Easler was born May 6, 1828, 
and died April 8, 1863, in a camp near Falmouth, Va. Children: 

82 I Alice Easler, born June 25, 1854;!° married, December .27, 
1880, Dr. Robert Simpson, at Chambers Church, Philadelphia ;1° 
died December 24, 1924.1° Dr. Simpson died, June 19, 1918, 
aged seventy-four years. Children: Robert C. Simpson, born 
May 19, 1882;"° John C. Simpson, born September 30, 1888.!° 

83 II Lily Forsyth Easler, born November 12, 1856;!° died August 6, 
1940. 

84 III Laura Easler, born March 14, 1862;!° died October 25, 1924. 


10 Brewton Bible in the possession of Dr. John C. Simpson, of Norristown, Pa. 
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83 
Lily Forsyth Easler (Anna Rice [6], William [5], Daniel [4], Robert {3}, 


Robert [2], Miles [1]) born November 12, 1856; married Dr. Mell B. Ellis, 


of Due West, S. C., at Chambers Church, Philadelphia, on December 4 

1876;!° died August 6, 1940. Children: 

85 I Edna Ellis, born April 29, 1878;!° died 1878. 

86 II Lily E. Ellis, born December 12, 1879;!° married Paul McCurdy 
in 1908; died February 26, 1940. 

87 III Mell Brantley Ellis, Jr., born February 17, 1882,!° at Due West, 
S. C.; married Mary Ann Clayton August 5, 1909;!° died March 
15, 1944. 

88 IV Ethel E. Ellis, born October 13, 1888;!° married Charles R. 
Dickinson June 29, 1920.!° 

89 V_ Joseph W. Ellis, born April 21, 1892;!° married Esther Zeiss, 
February 11, 1920."° 


’ 


87 
Mell Brantley Ellis, Jr. (Lily Forsyth Easler Ellis [7], Anna Rice Brew- 
ton Easler [6], William [5], Daniel [4], Robert [3], Robert [2], Miles [1}) 
born February 17, 1882, at Due West, S. C.; married Mary Ann Clayton, 
of Wilmington, Del., at Rockport, Mass., on August 5, 1909;!° died March 
15, 1944, at his residence, 115 Argyle Road, Ardmore, Pa.; buried Lutheran 
Cemetary, Ardmore. 
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QUATTLEBAUM 


A PALATINE FAMILY IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
(Continued from April) 


23 


Paul Stewart Quattlebaum (10, 5, 3, 1) was born in Yazoo County, 
Mississippi, December 2, 1846. He married Margaret Burt (born 1852). 
It is known that two children were born to this union. Further informa- 
tion is lacking. Children: 

I B. E. (daughter), born 1870. 
II Matthew, born about 1872, “grew to manhood.” 


24 


Samuel Mercer Quattlebaum (10, 5, 3, 1) was born in Yazoo County, 
Mississippi, February 3, 1852. While still a young man, he moved to 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, and was there in 1880. He married Catherine 
Harris Tuttle (born January 27, 1861), daughter of Judge David Cartland 
Tuttle, of Missouri, and his wife, the former Martha Bell Dudley. His 
widowed mother spent her last years with his family. The family later 
moved to Houston, Texas. Samuel Mercer Quattlebaum died there 
December 20, 1923.2 Children: 

I Samuel Mercer, died young. 
II Tennie Agnes, born March 20, 1882, married Perl John Bergeron 
(1882-1924), Houston, Texas. No children. 

III Walter Hugh, born 1884, died 1900. 

IV Barry G., died young. 

V Robert Dudley, born February 24, 1889, Houston, Texas. 

VI John Whittier, died young. 

VII Helena Belle, born May 21, 1892, married James A. Carpenter, 

Houston, Texas. 
VIII Mabel Catherine, born July 28, 1895, married Harry Borid, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

IX Nell Louise, born July 27, 1898, married Frank Sheffield, Hous- 

ton, Texas. No children. 

X Hazel Juanita, born December 12, 1900, married Stanley G. 

Blouin, Houston, Texas. Children. 


79 


' Information chiefly from Mary Lillian Quattlebaum (26) and census records. 
* Information chiefly from Tennie Agnes Quattlebaum Bergeron (24). 
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25 


Rebecca Cowan Quattlebaum (10, 5,3, 1) was born in Yazoo County, 
Mississippi, December 17, 1854. She was married, in 1872, to Richard 
Joshua McCreary, of what is now Barnwell County, South Carolina? 


Children: 


I 


II 


Ill 


IV 


Vv 


VI 


Vil 


Vill 


Clara Bell, born December 31, 1872, at Hot Springs, Arkansas; 
married April, 1903, at Birmingham, Alabama, to Thomas Lee 
Ingram; died June, 1946, at San Bernardine, California. 

Nora Fern, born in Isaqueena County, Mississippi, August 30, 
1874; married April, 1901, at Birmingham, Alabama, to Willis 
Thomas Perry ; now living in Riverside, California. 

Lillie Pearl, born October 10, 1876, in Isaqueena County, Mis- 
sissippi; not married; now living in Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
Hallie, born June, 1876, in Arkansas, died young. 

Richard Wendel, born April 11, 1880, in Stafford County, Kansas; 
married; died April, 1945, at Chattanooga, Tennessee. No 
children. 

Caledonis Satartia, born May 1, 1882, at Orange, Texas; married 
January 7, 1903, at Birmingham, Alabama, to Rev. Charles 
Edward Thomas; now living at Newberry College, Newberry, 
South Carolina. Children. 

Mary Ann, born May 19, 1884, at Hanna Cove, Texas; married 
January, 1904, at Birmingham, Alabama, to Charles Clark Jones; 
now living in Chicago, Illinois. 

Rebecca Rose, born August, 1887, in Montgomery County, 
Arkansas, died in childhood. 


IX Eugene Cecil, born May 14, 1890, in Montgomery County, 


Hugh 


Arkansas. 


26 


Cowan Quattlebaum (10, 5, 3, 1) was born in Yazoo County, 


Mississippi, December 3, 1858. He resided in Florida for many years, and 
was living at Holly Hill in 1933. He married Martha Belle Tuttle, daugh- 
ter of Judge David Cartland Tuttle, of Missouri. He died August 16, 


1938.* 


Children: 


I Mary Lillian, born September 1, 1886, Washington, D. C. 
II Katherine Josephine, born January 7, 1889, married July 24, 


1924, to Johannes J. Schmahl, Daytona Beach, Florida. Two 
children. 


8 Information chiefly from Caledonis Satartia (McCreary) Thomas (25). 
4 Information chiefly from Mary Lillian Quattlebaum (26). 
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III Frances Elizabeth, born March 22, 1891, married March 16, 
1915, to Palmer Letcher Douglas, of Lexington, Kentucky. 
Two children. 

IV Harvey Beuton, born April 2, 1897, died August 10, 1897. 


27 


Colonel Paul Jones Quattlebaum (11, 5, 3, 1) was born at Pinarea, the 
home of his parents, near Leesville, South Carolina, May 19, 1836. He 
was educated in the schools of Lexington County and the United States 
Military Academy, from which he was graduated in the class of 1857. He 
entered regular army service, and, while stationed at Newport, Kentucky, 
was married to Susan Moseby Winston (born February 10, 1836, died 
February 15, 1922). She was the daughter of Samuel Winston and his 
wite, the former Mary Martin. As a young lieutenant, he saw service in 
the Indian wars on the Pacific coast. He was stationed there when South 
Carolina seceded from the Union. He resigned his commission, and, after 
a voyage around South America, finally made his way back to the South 
and tendered his services to the Secretary of War of the Confederacy. He 
was assigned to duty with the First Texas Brigade as aide-de-camp to 
General Wigfall. He served in various capacities, and, as colonel of ar- 
tillery, commanding the Fifth Texas Regiment, he was assigned to the 
harbor defenses of Mobile, Alabama.® It is said that he was promoted to 
the rank of brigadier general just before the close of the war, but, as he did 
not serve in this capacity, he never assumed the title, and was always 
known as “Colonel Quattlebaum.’’ 

Following the war, he lived for a while at Ridge Spring, South Carolina. 
He then returned to Mobile and was engaged in engineering work there. 
He subsequently entered the corps of engineers, and, for the seven years 
prior to his death, was engineer in charge of the United States Government 
Works on the Chattahoochee and Flint Rivers, with headquarters at 
Columbus, Georgia. He died there January 4, 1883. He was buried at 
Covington, Kentucky.’ Child: 

80 I Samuel Winston, born September 27, 1871. 


28 


Claudia Josephine Quattlebaum (11, 5, 3, 1) was born in Lexington 
District, South Carolina, January 8, 1840. On February 1, 1865, she 


’ War Department, Washington, D. C., ms. records; National Archives, Confeder- 
ate War Records; ‘Scraps of History,’’ Lexington Dispatch, July 24, 1901. 

5 Tbid. 

™ Death of Col. Quattlebaum,’’ Columbus [Ga.] Inquirer Sun, January 5, 1883; 
“Seraps of History,” Lexington Dispatch, July 24, 1901. 
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was married to Thomas Furman Brodie (born April 5, 1830). His father 
was John Wardlaw Brodie (born May 13, 1796, died January 12, 1862). 
His mother was Sarah Kitching (born November 19, 1796, died December 
24, 1879). Thomas Furman Brodie served as a private in the Confederate 
Army until November, 1864, when he was assigned to service with the 
Confederate Treasury Department in Columbia, South Carolina.* Clau- 
dia Josephine Quattlebaum was taught by governesses, later attending 
Muller’s school in Columbia and a girls’ academy in Orangeburg. She 
lived in Charleston where her husband was in business up to the time of 
his death, August 30, 1871. She and her children then lived for many 
years at the family home, Pinarea, in Lexington County.’ Children: 
I Paul Thomas, born January 11, 1866, married Isabelle Bradford, 
died November 4, 1907. Children: Orin B., Mamie C., Sarah. 
II Sarah Caroline, born January 11, 1866, married John H. Hook; 
now living in Ridge Spring, South Carolina. No children. 
III Virginia Rosalie, born October 22, 1868, not married; now living 
in Ridge Spring, South Carolina. 
IV Furman Edward, born November 3, 1870, married Ida Johnson, 
Leesville, South Carolina. Children: Oliver, Mary Josephine, 
Laura. 


29 


Theodore Adolphus Quattlebaum (11, 5, 3, 1) was born in Lexington 
District, South Carolina, May 11, 1842. He was entered as a cadet at the 
Arsenal Academy in Columbia, January 1, 1860. At the beginning of 
hostilities, he seems to have been transferred to the Citadel in Charleston. 
He was there in January, 1861, and was a member of the gun squad that 
fired the first shot of the war, at The Star of the West, on January 9, 1861." 
He left the Citadel and was enlisted, December 31, 1861, as a private in 
Company K, 20th Regiment, Infantry, South Carolina Volunteers, under 
Captain W. D.M. Harmon. He is listed on the company roll for April 30, 
1862, as second sergeant. He appears on the roll of field and staff of the 
20th Regiment, January 1, 1863, as sergeant major. Early in 1864, he 
is recorded as lieutenant, Company A, First (Gregg’s) Regiment of South 
Carolina Volunteers. On November 1, 1864, he was transferred to Com- 
pany K. In the fighting around Averysborough, North Carolina, that is, 


8 U. D. C. certificate of membership, Sarah Caroline Brodie Hook (28). 

® The writer acknowleges his indebtedness to the three living members of this 
family—Sarah (Brodie) Hook, Virginia R. Brodie, and Furman E. Brodie, for their 
untiring efforts in securing information about the Quattlebaum family. 

10 Registrar’s Office, The Citadel, Charleston, S. C. 

1 Recollections of the writer’s father. 
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in the Battle of Smith’s Farm, he fell mortally wounded on March 16, 
1865. At the time he was commanding his company and fighting a rear- 
guard action covering the retreat of General Joseph E. Johnson. He was 
buried by his body servant in a marked grave, and his remains were later 
transferred to the family cemetery on Lightwood Creek in Lexington 
County, South Carolina.” 


30 


Edwin Ruffin Quattlebaum (11, 5, 3, 1), generally known as Major 
Quattlebaum, was born in Lexington District, South Carolina, January 19, 
1844. At the outbreak of the War between the States, he was a student at 
South Carolina College. He left college, and, on January 31, 1861, en- 
listed as a private in Company K, 20th Regiment, Infantry, South Caro- 
lina Volunteers, under Captain W. D. M. Harmon. He was promoted 
sergeant major of the 20th Regiment on April 30, 1864. In the Battle of 
Cedar Run, October 13, 1863, near Strasburg, in the Shenandoah valley, 
he was severely wounded," a shell striking him while he was assisting Gen- 
eral Conner, of Charleston, who had been himself wounded, and his horse 
shot from under him.“ After long hospitalization, he was sufficiently 
recovered to return to duty. He is said to have been promoted to the rank 
of major, but the official record of this promotion is not to be found.” 

After the war he finished his education at South Carolina College and 
took a business course in Poughkeepsie, New York. For a while he was a 
commission salesman in Augusta, Georgia, then moved to Mobile, Alabama, 
and went in business for himself. Late in life he was serving as United 
States Customs Inspector for the port of Mobile when he was killed in an 
accident at the Custom House.'® 

Major Quattlebaum was married August 31, 1879, to Mary Sands Getz, 
of Mobile. She was born August 3, 1851, and died May 11, 1932. Her 
father was Henry Getz, and her mother the former Anna T. Mitchell. 
Children: 

81 I Anna Getz, born March 29, 1881. 
82 II Mary Gregg, born December 10, 1882. 
83 III Olivia Clara, born December 4, 1884. 


12 Confederate Army Records in the Office Historical Commission of South Caro- 
lina; his grave marker, family cemetery, Lexington County, 8. C.; note 11 above. 

3 Report from The Adjutant General, War Department, Washington, D. C.; 
Confederate War Records, Office S. C. Historical Commission. 

4 “Major E. R. Quattlebaum Dead,’’ Lexington Dispatch, October 24, 1906; letter 
from General Conner to General Paul Quattlebaum (11) in possession of the writer. 
The writer has also heard much of the story from his father. 

% Family tradition. 

1 Information from members of the family. 
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IV Edwin Paul, born December 16, 1886, married Adele Marie Krudop; 
now living in Dallas, Texas. No children. 
84 V Sarah Virginia, born October 8, 1887. 


31 


Olivia Clara Quattlebaum (11, 5, 3, 1) was born in Lexington District, 
South Carolina, February 11, 1846. On February 14, 1865, when Sherman 
was approaching Columbia, she was married to Captain Thomas Oswald 
Stuart of Company F, Ist Florida Volunteers. After the war, she and her 
family lived in several places in South Carolina—Conway, Marion, Darling- 
ton, and Newberry. She died at the last named place April 26, 1920. 
Thomas Oswald Stuart’s father was Colonel Daniel McLaughling Stuart 
(1791-1848). His mother was Eliza Marie Eichelberger, who died in 1880. 
Captain Stuart died in Marion County, Florida, June 30, 1910.17 Children: 

I Virginia Lee, born September 6, 1866, married Elijah Hays Leslie. 
Children: Gordon Sfuart, Ervine Bulloch. 
II Caspar Chisolm, born April 3, 1876, married Lila Day. Children: 
Virginia Day, Caspar Chisolm, Paul Herbert. 
III Thomas Oswald, born May 12, 1878, married Eunice Adair 
Schockly. Children: Olivia Caroline, Clara Oswald, Eunice 
Adair. 


32 


Dr. Bolliver Jones Quattlebaum (11, 5, 3, 1) was born in Lexington Dis- 
trict, South Carolina, May 23, 1849. He was educated in dental surgery 
and practiced his profession in Winnsboro, South Carolina, for many 
years. He had considerable mechanical ability, inherited, no doubt, from 
his Palatine ancestors, and had to his credit a number of patents. He was 
a faithful member and deacon in the Baptist church. He was married 
to Clara Wilhelmina Merritt, who was born August 16, 1851. Her father 
was William Merritt, and her mother, the former Eliza Nagel. Dr. 
Quattlebaum died at Winnsboro November 14, 1905. His widow survived 
him many years, dying at the home of her son, Dr. Theodore A. Quattle- 
baum, in Columbia, October 5, 1934. Children: 

85 I Theodore Adolphus, born February 4, 1876. 
86 II Bessie Mae, born February 25, 1877. 
87 III William Merritt, born April 13, 1880. 
IV Albert Gordon, born August 17, 1882, married Catherine Kellam; 
a dentist now living in Winnsboro. No children. 
88 V Mary Eliza (“M. E.’’), born July 20, 1888. 


17 Information from Virginia (Stuart) Leslie (31). 
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Colonel Cephas Perry Quattlebaum (11, 5, 3, 1) was born in Lexington 
District, South Carolina, May 10, 1851. He grew to young manhood in 
the trying days of Reconstruction. As a child he was taught chiefly by 
tutors and by older members of the family. He read law in the office of 
Major H. A. Meetze of Lexington, South Carolina, and was admitted to 
the bar November 25, 1884.18 Shortly thereafter he moved to Conway- 
borough (now Conway), South Carolina, and commenced the practice of 
law in partnership with Chancellor W. D. Johnson and J. Monroe Johnson 
under the firm name of Johnsons and Quattlebaum. In Marion, the firm 
was Johnson and Johnson. The partnership continued to the death first 
of Chancellor W. D. Johnson, and then to the death of J. Monroe Johnson, 
after which he continued the practice of law alone, except for a short while 
when he had as a partner C. E. St. Amand. His practice was chiefly in 
the civil courts. 

Colonel Quattlebaum, as he came to be generally known, put all of his 
ability and youthful energy into the campaign to rid South Carolina of 
Radical rule. He was a leader of the Red Shirt Movement in Horry 
County and contributed much to the carrying of the county overwhelmingly 
for the Hampton ticket. He took an aetive part in the contest over the 
election, and was able to prove fraud in certain election returns from 
Horry.!® On taking office, Governor Hampton appointed him as ‘‘Aide- 
de-camp to the Commander-in-chief” with the rank of lieutenant colonel. 
A like commission was issued to him by Governor W. D. Simpson, who 
followed Hampton as Governor.” 

When Governor Hampton appointed him on his staff, it was no empty 
honor. There was work to be done. Under the guise of ‘Rifle Clubs,” 
Colonel Quattlebaum organized a regiment of troops in his section of the 
state. These were fully equipped and prepared for any eventuality.” 

When more quiet times followed, Colonel Quattlebaum took his place 
in the forefront of all civic activities, led a movement for the incorporation 
of the town of Conway in 1898, and became its first mayor.” 

He was active in fraternal orders, and held not only office in local lodges 
but also high positions in the state organizations. He was a member 


of The Knights of Honor and of The Knights of Pythias, and he was a 


‘8 MS Commission issued by the Supreme Court in possession of the writer. 

1° The fact were related to the writer by his father. 

*° MS Commission signed by Governor Wade Hampton and MS Commission signed 
by Governor W. D. Simpson, both in the possession of the writer. 

*1 The facts were related to the writer by his father. He still had in his possession 
& store of ammunition when the writer was a boy. 

* Records of the.town of Conway. 
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Mason. While a law student at Lexington, he united with the Baptist 

church. Later in life he joined the Presbyterian church with the rest of 

his family. He was widely known for his high sense of honor and integrity. 
He was married to Janette Taylor McQueen (born March 22, 1852) of 

Chesterfield County, South Carolina, December 23, 1884. She was a 

daughter of Major Alexander McQueen (born May 13, 1819, died April 7, 

1904) and his wife, Marjory Macfarlan (February 23, 1824, died June 25, 

1895), who was born in Scotland. Both are buried in old St. David’s 

Cemetery in Cheraw. His wife died October 29, 1927, and Colonel Quattle- 

baum died July 20, 1929. Both lie buried in Lakeside Cemetery, Conway, 

S. C. Children: 

89 I Paul, born February 25, 1886. 

90 II McQueen, born March 27, 1888. 

91 III Perry Cephas, born March 24, 1889. 

92 IV Marjory Gillespie, born January 20, 1891. 
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Charles Albert Quattlebaum (11, 5, 3, 1) was born in Lexington District, 
South Carolina, April 21, 1853. Growing up in the troubled days that 
followed the War between the States, he received such education as the 
best country schools of the day afforded, together with study at home. He 
attended what was known as the Mt. Zion Academy in Winnsboro, South 
Carolina. About 1893, he moved from Lexington County to Ridge Spring, 
where he became a successful farmer and peach grower. On January 8, 
1877, he was married to Julia Ann Rebecca Barr. Children: 

I Sarah Leah (“‘Lilla’’), born March 18, 1878, not married, now 
living at Ridge Spring, South Carolina. 
93 II Paul Jones, born June 1, 1880. 
94 III William James, born March 4, 1883. 
95 IV Emma Rosa, born April 13, 1885. 
96  V Donnie Annie, born January 17, 1891. 
97 VI Virginia Rosalie, born March 16, 1893. 
98 VII Rubie Barr, born February 19, 1898. 
99 VIII Charles Albert, born May 6, 1902. 
100 IX Julia Rebecca, born May 24, 1905. 
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John Henry Quattlebaum (12, 5, 3, 1) was born in Lexington District, 
South Carolina, October 24, 1836. He was married to Elizabeth Quattle- 
baum, born November 15, 1841, daughter of Emanuel Quattlebaum of the 
Mathias branch of the family. Her mother was Sarah M. Johnson. 


28 Emanuel, son of Matthew (2). This branch of the family has not been compiled 
thus far. 
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John Henry Quattlebaum died July 16, 1916, and his wife, Elizabeth, 
May 22, 1920. Children: 
101 I Alice, born February 24, 1861. 
102 II Albert, born April 25, 1863. 

III Alton Lewis, born February 3, 1866. 

IV Edwin N., born January 9, 1868, married Fannie Kneece (born 

February 29, 1868). No children. 

V Mary Ann, born October 3, 1869, died March 27, 1871. 
103. VI George Thomas, born August 5, 1871. 
104 VII Effie M., born November 16, 1874. 
105 VIII Sarah H. (‘Sallie’), born November 8, 1877. 
106 IX Walter Henry, born January 12, 1880. 
107 X James E., born March 8, 1882. 
108 XI Janie Rebecca, born May 15, 1884. 
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Metee E. Quattlebaum (12, 5, 3, 1) was born January 22, 1840. She 
married George Courtney, who was killed while serving in the Confederate 
Army. Their only child, a daughter, was born after his death: 

I Georgia M., married William E. Quattlebaum, of Leesville, S. C., 
of the Matthew (2) branch of the family. Children: 
37 
Sara (“Sallie”) Quattlebaum (12, 5, 3, 1) was born May 10, 1842. She 
married William L. Merritt. Children: 
I Edwin. 
II Frank L. 
III Dozier L. 
IV James A. 
V Carrie Louise, married Oliver G. Keels. 
VI Lillian, married George Baggott. 
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Julia Quattlebaum (12, 5, 3, 1) was born March 7, 1844. She married 
Samuel 8S. Howard (8, 5, 3, 1), who was born October 6, 1839, and died 
July 5, 1901. He was a member of Company K, Palmetto Sharp Shooters, 
Confederate States Army. Julia Quattlebaum Howard died about 1930. 
Children : 

I Miles, never married. 

* Information from Georgia Q. Gantt (39); William E., son of Emanuel, son of 
Matthew (2). 

5 Tbid. 
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II Mary Olivia, married Silas Hallman. 
III Nettie, married Edward Gables. 
IV Walter Samuel, born January 19, 1873. Children. 
V Lou, married Elijah Jones. 
VI Oneda, married George Kyzer. 
VII Essie, married Benjamin Whittle. 
VIII Sarah, married Bailey. 
IX Nina, married. No children. 
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Georgiana Quattlebaum (12, 5, 3, 1) was born January 11, 1846. She 
was married, October 27, 1868, to Reeves Veal Gantt (born May 18, 1845, 
died March 20, 1925). He was ason of Dr. Jacob Kelly Gantt (born 1821) 
and his wife, the former Priscilla Veal. Georgiana Quattlebaum Gantt 
was a resident of Leesville, South Carolina, for many years, where she died 
in 1937. Children: 

I Sarah Gertrude, born April 2, 1871, married Ben Rodgers, died 
1938. Children. 
II Willa, died young. 
III Coffman Quattlebaum; now living in Leesville, South Carolina. 
Children. 
IV Grace, died young. 
V Henry Quitman; lived at Leesville, South Carolina; now deceased. 
Children. 
VI Maggie Pearl, born July 11, 1878, married J. H. Price; now living 
in West Columbia, South Carolina. Children. 


(To be continued) 
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A PROVISIONAL GUIDE TO MANUSCRIPTS IN THE SOUTH 
CAROLINA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


By Heten G. McCormack 


(Continued from January) 


In the preparation of this list, of which the following is the tenth install- 
ment, the accession record of the Society has been followed as far as pos- 
sible in classifying the manuscripts and in numbering the resultant classes; 
hence Accession No. 5028, though it includes only one item, appears as a 
separate class, while Accession No. D 26, including as many as 69 items, 
is also a single class. Manuscripts not included in the accession record 
(because they were received prior to its commencement in 1902, or for 
other reasons) have been numbered arbitrarily. These numbers are pre- 
ceded by the letters ‘“‘Ac.’”’ Where a class consists of a single document, 
it is given a name descriptive of that document; to those consisting of a 
greater number the name of the person or family with whom their contents 
are chiefly concerned is assigned unless the donor has stipulated that an- 
other name be used. In the latter case the class is called a ‘“‘collection’’; 
otherwise the term ‘‘papers’”’ is used. -Both manuscripts owned by the 
Society and those on deposit are included, those on deposit being numbered 
with the letter ‘“D.”’ Manuscripts which are not open for general use are 
indicated as “‘restricted.”” No document as such may be printed without 
the permission of the Society. 


D 26. CHEVES-McCORD-MILES LETTERS, 1825-1871, 69 items 

A group of intimate letters involving two generations of a large and affec- 
tionate family connection. The writers are Mary Elizabeth Cheves (Mrs. 
Langdon Cheves), S. R. Bee, Mary Elizabeth McCord, William Porcher 
Miles, Anna E. Miles, Mary McCord, Mary Elizabeth Richardson, Mary 
Elizabeth Hampton (Mrs. Christopher Hampton), James Warley Miles, 
Louisa 8. McCord (Mrs. David James McCord), Langdon Cheves McCord, 
David James McCord, Louisa R. McCord, Julia McCord, and William 8. 
Haskell. 
Deposited by Mrs. John Bennett, Charleston, S. C. 


D 25. DULLESCHEVES PAPERS, 1808-1883, 9 items 
A group of wills and papers pertaining to the settlement of estates. The 
wills included are those of William Dulles, of Charleston and Bombay 
(1808), Joseph Dulles, of Philadelphia and South Carolina (1816), Langdon 
Cheves (1854), and Anna Maria (Cheves) Huger, (1883). 
Deposited by David McCord Wright, Charlottesville, Va. 
177 
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5028. DIARY OF SOPHIA LOVELL HASKELL, 1862-1866, 1 volume 
Though the writer includes a list of family names dating from 1693, the 

record proper commences with an entry dated October 15, 1862 at Miss de 

Choiseul’s school at Flat Rock, N. C. It chiefly concerns books read and 

studied at school and at home, and family incidents during war time. 

Poems on themes related to the Confederacy are included. 

Board binding and marbled paper, 21.5 cm. by 17.9 cm., unpaged. 

Gift of Arthur M. Semken, Jr., through T. Marshall Uzzell, Charleston, 
S.C. 


673. MERCHANT’S DAY BOOK, 1764-1766, 1 volume 

The pages of this record, which begins on March 1, 1764, and is con- 
cluded on December 31, 1766, are headed Charles Town, South Carolina. 
The merchant’s name does not appear, but 282 names of customers are 
listed. The merchant’s sales, which are entirely retail, show a variety of 
goods: books, tea, wine, sugar, molasses, medicines, fabrics, shoes, tools, 
and hardware. Each entry in the day book is checked, evidently to indi- 
cate its transfer to a ledger. At the end of each month entries are made 
under the heading, “Store Dr. to Sundry Accounts,” and in this category 
are found sixty-nine names of business establishments in Charles Town, 
Philadelphia, Glasgow, and London. On December 31, 1764, and again on 
the same day in 1766 the book shows an accounting of rice and indigo sold. 
The names of several ships by which cargoes were received are included in 
the record. 
Leather binding, 40.7 cm. by 18 em., unpaged. 
Gift of Mrs. John Bachman Chisolm, Charleston, S. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS LETTERS, 1775-1863, 65 items 

Separate letters and documents in the Society’s collection are filed chron- 
ologically. Since it is impossible to summarize papers that are so miscel- 
laneous and cover a long span of time, they have been arranged in several 
categories for presentation in the manuscript guide. This group contains 
letters written by individuals concerning personal affairs and private busi- 
ness. No more than three letters by any individual are included. Names 
of writers are listed alphabetically and names of recipients follow. Each 
item is preceded by its accession number and followed by its date. 
1380. Jonas Beard to Richard Hampton, 1788 
1380. Baron de Beaumarchais to Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, 1797 
1539. P.G. T. Beauregard to the Rev. John S. Wightman, 1862 
1380. Pierce Butler to unknown, 1786 
1380. Pierce Butler to Petit de Villers, 1808 
1380. John C. Calhoun to the Hon. M. Iterby, 1821 
3053. William Carson to James L. Petigru, 1857 
4020. W.N. Davie to A. J. Davie, 1813 





152 
13¢ 
138 
Ac 
138 
138 
Ae 
138 
138 
13! 
131 
135 





1529. 
1368. 
1380. 


Ac 37. 


1380. 
1380. 


Ac 21. 


1380. 
1380. 
1380. 
1367. 
1380. 

211. 


Ac 63. 


1380. 


Ae 88. 


1380. 
1380. 
1857. 
1380. 
1380. 
3053. 
1380. 
1466. 
4020. 
1380. 
1380. 
1365. 
1380. 
1380. 
1380. 
1366. 
1380. 
1857. 
1303. 
1380. 
1380. 
1380. 
1380. 
1380. 
1380. 
1380. 
1380. 
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Eliza Drayton to Mrs. Carns, 1794 

William Drayton to Maj. Gen. Nathanael Greene, 1785 
Edward Fenwick to unknown, 1783 

Christopher Gadsden to Thomas Morris, 1790 
Christopher Gadsden to George Simpson, 1803 

James Gadsden to Dr. Shanks, 1845 

William Gaston to M. Evans, 1813 

Elbridge Gerry to Mrs. Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, 1797 
William Gibbes to Edward Blake, 1788 

Isaac Stockton Green to Ashbel Green, 1797 

James Hamilton, Jr. to the Hon. C. F. Mercer, 1824 
Lord Hampden to [Thomas] Pinckney, 1793 

John Hampton to John Bynum, 1794 

Robert Y. Hayne to M. Kelly, 1825 

Peter Horry to Col. Grimke, 1802 

Alfred Huger to Benjamin Huger, 1863 

Daniel Huger to Henry D. Ward, 1802 

Isaac Huger to Major Hyrne, 1783 

Jacob B. I’on to Jacob Read, 1792 

Ralph Izard to Herman Le Roy, 1794 

John Jay to Edward Rutledge, 1787 

M. Jenkins and A. Coward to James L. Petigru, 1858 

L. Feuillade to unknown, 1796 

Henry Laurens to Jonathan Lucas, 1796 (2 letters) 

John L’Engli to Edward McCrady, 1832 

James McHenry to Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, 1798 
William Manning to Henry Laurens, 1775 

Robert Marion to Robert Smith, 1809 

Jonathan Mason to Maria Pinckney, 1830 

James Mayson to Gen. Benjamin Lincoln, 1780 

Andre Micheaux to [Pinckney], 1806 

William Porcher Miles to B. F. De Bow, 1858 
Gouveneur Morris to [Charles Cotesworth Pinckney], 1798 
Gervais L. Owen to unknown, 1785 

Charles Pinckney to Henry Remsen, 1786 

Charles Cotesworth Pinckney to Henry Middleton Rutledge, 1812 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney to Henry Rutledge, 1812 
Thomas Pinckney to Fulwer Skipwith, 1795 

Thomas Pinckney to Col. Read, 1800 

Stephen Pleasanton to Thomas Pinckney, 1815 

Edmund Randolph to Thomas Pinckney, 1792 

Edward Rutledge to Mrs. Pinckney, 1785 

Edward Rutledge to George Washington, 1789 





Ac 53. Henry Middleton Rutledge to Henry Izard, 1807 
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1380. James Simons to Jacob Read, 1797 

1466. Keating Simons to John Taylor, 1817 

1529. William Smith to Mrs. Carns, 1794 

1857. Thomas Smythe to B. J. Lossing, 1849 
Ac 56. M. W. Stobo to Ford and DeSaussure, 1811 

1373. Waddy Thompson to A. P. Upshur, 1842 
Ac 49. Jh. Turner to Bailey and Waller, 1805 

1380. George Wade to Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, 1783 

1380. Mrs. Washington to Mrs. Horry, 1793 

1466. William Washington to Jonathan Lucas, 1792, 1796 (two letters) 
1372. J. A. Woodward to J. Y. Mason, 1848 

211. Moses Young to Henry Laurens, 1786 
Ac 37, 49, 53, 56, and 88, donors unknown; 1303, 1365-68, 1372, 1373, and 
1389, gift of Charles F. Jenkins, Philadelphia; 1466, gift of T. Grange 
Simons; 1529, gift of Mrs. H. S. Holmes; 1539, gift of J. P. Wightman; 
3053, gift of Miss Emma B. Richardson; 4020, gift of Miss Jane McCrady, 
Boston; Ac 21, 63, 211, and 1380, purchased. 


5039. DAYBOOK OF HENRY RAVENEL, 1748-1777, 1 volume 
Henry Ravenel (1739-1785), of Hanover, was the son of Rene Louis 
Ravenel, of Pooshee, and grandfather of Dr. Henry Ravenel, of Pooshee. 
The first ten pages of his book were used as a ledger; the next ten record 
business of the estate of Rene Ravenel, Junior in 1749. The succeeding 
pages are labelled: “Day Book of H. R., 1760.’’ From this point, the 
record is kept with greater regularity. Typical receipts are: “A year’s 
clerk to the Comissrs,” and “Cash paid Gary and Hamilton for Toling a 
Horse.”” Typical expenditures: ‘Part of my subscription to the Church,” 
“Cash to a poor man,” and “‘pr, millstones.”’ Of the 188 individuals whose 
names appear, 28 are Negroes. Among them, Gibby was paid eight shil- 
lings for fowls, Hector:three pounds three and ninepence for rice, and Scipio 
five shillings for honey. 
Vellum binding, 19 em. by 15 em., unpaged. 
Gift of Henry R. Dwight, Pinopolis, 8. C. 


5040. LEDGER OF HENRY RAVENEL, 1751-1783, 1 volume 

The writer is Henry Ravenel, of Hanover, whose Day Book of approxi- 
mately the same period is described above. Of the forty-five accounts. in 
the ledger, thirty-six also appear in the Day Book. The accounts show 
that the writer undertook a variety of commissions for his friends :and 
neighbors. 
Vellum binding, 50 cm. by 19.8 cm., unpaged. 
Gift of Henry R. Dwight, Pinopolis, 8. C. 


(To be continued) 














NOTES AND REVIEWS* 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


The Indians of the Southeastern United States. By John R. Swanton. 
Smithsonian Institution: Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 137. 
(Washington: United States Government Printing Office,:1946. Pp. xiii, 
1943. Illustrations, maps, bibliography, index. $2.75.) 

This bulky volume of nearly a thousand pages represents the distilled 
essence of the life-long scholarship of John R. Swanton, perhaps the greatest 
living student of the American Indian. In previous volumes Dr. Swanton 
has dwelt at length upon the language, mythology, and customs of various 
Indian tribes, and has shown especial interest in those inhabiting the south- 
eastern United States. Probably his best known volume is his Early His- 
tory of the Creeks, to use the abbreviated title. Im this work he deals par- 
ticularly with all the tribes which formed a part of the Creek Confederacy 
and included much valuable material on their neighbors as well. Indian 
Tribes of the Lower Mississippi Valley, written at an earlier date, is an 
equally thorough account of the Choctaw and adjacent peoples. Aboriginal 
Culture in the Southeast and Myths and Tales of the Southeastern Indians 
demonstrate Dr. Swanton’s continued interest in the aboriginal peoples 
in this part of the continent. There are, in addition, other works on the © 
Creeks, Choctaw, and Chickasaw. 

In the present volume Dr. Swanton has coordinated all this immense 
collection of material, carefully selecting the best and adding a great deal 
more. Due credit is given to recent scholars, and such new light as they 
have been able to throw on the subject has been included. 

After an introductory section dealing with the general place of the south- 
eastern Indians in American ethnology, there follows a summary of the 
history of De Soto’s march, on which Dr. Swanton is the final authority. 
The work proper consists of a historical summary of no less than 173 tribes. 
To the student of South Carolina’s early history and Indian relations there 
is much fascinating material on the Cherokee, Catawba, Yamasee, Cusabo, 
and the Siouan tribes of eastern Carolina as well as those tribes farther 
west with which South Carolina traders constantly negotiated. To the 
ethnologist and anthropologist there is much of value on the religion, folk- 
lore, and customs of the Red Man. The Indian of the Southeast was ad- 
vanced well beyond simple savagery. He lived in well constructed houses, 
cultivated both communal crops and gardens, was well organized for de- 
fense, and, in general, had a practical democracy for his government. Few 


*This department will print queries regarding South Carolina history and genealogy. 
Copy should be sent to the Editor, South Carolina Historical Society, Fireproof Build- 
ing, Charleston 5, S. C. 
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white Americans realize how many of our cultural traits, especially those 
which we consider typically American, came directly from the Indian. To 
name a few, they would include: frontier methods of warfare; crops, such 
as corn, beans, pumpkins, squash, melons, tobacco, and the potato; the 
barbecue; the game of la crosse; and the custom of smoking. 

The volume is supplied with abundant maps and a whole section of il- 
lustrations, many of them being reproductions of the rare De Bry engray- 
ings. It is unfortunate that the post-war scarcity of paper necessitated the 
use of paper binding. 

Chapman J. Milling 


Summer Migrations and Resorts of South Carolina Low-Country Planters. 
By Lawrence Fay Brewster. Historical Papers of the Trinity College His- 
torical Society, Series XXVI. (Durham: Duke University Press, 1947. 
Pp. vii, 1384. Index. $1.00.) 

The attention of the social historian should be arrested by the publication 
of this interesting and competent study of the summer migrations of the 
Low-Country planters of South Carolina. While one would hesitate to 
pronounce the monograph significant, it does give a satisfactory picture of 
a social phenomenon, southwide in scope, but here treated from the stand- 
point of South Carolinians. 

Through extensive use of memoirs, reminiscences, travel accounts, family 
papers, and other fugitive materials, together with a limited use of news- 
papers, the author has traced the annual summer migrations of the Low- 
Country planters from their malaria-ridden plantations in the Tidewater 
to seashore, adjacent pinelands and sandhills, the Carolina piedmont, and, 
finally, to the fashionable resorts of the North. 

The exodus of the Low-Country gentry in the “sickly season,” beginning 
around 1790 in a small way, gradually achieved significant proportions. 
Indeed, the annual flight became, by 1850, well-nigh universal. At the 
outset, as Professor Brewster points out, the planters moved their families 
comparatively short distances to escape the epidemics of summer. As they 
acquired substance and style, they favored the more celebrated spas of 
Virginia and New York which catered at once to health and pleasure. 

The annual dispersion of South Carolina planters resulted in the develop- 
ment of mineral springs as resorts in the Carolina Up Country, and also 
in the physical growth and cultural enrichment of such villages as Pendleton 
and Greenville in South Carolina and Flat Rock in North Carolina. One 
is surprised to learn that, in a period when travel was slow and tiresome, 
South Carolinians (with much baggage) penetrated as far as Asheville and 
Warm Springs in North Carolina and to the White Sulphur and other 
famous springs in Virginia. At these, and other resorts, they shared largely 
in social and political activities. 
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Most of the available descriptions of summer resorts were left by persons 
who were interested in promoting patronage or who, with a certain degree 
of nostalgia, recalled the round of pleasure they had experienced ‘‘when 
hearts were young and gay.” The author recognizes the exaggerated and 
one-sided nature of the sources of information on which he was forced to 
rely in part and quite properly discounts them. 

In following South Carolina planters to summer rendezvous, the writer 
leaves little to be desired. There is abundant evidence of diligent and care- 
fulresearch. The reviewer is of the opinion, however, that more space could 
have been devoted profitably to appraising the social and cultural impact 
of the Low-Country gentry upon the localities they visited and which, in 
many instances, they adopted for permanent residence. Brief generaliza- 
tions (pp. 111-22) are, in the main valid. Perhaps the social forces involved 
were so elusive as to discourage further inquiry and interpretation. That 
the Low-Country planters helped to establish the Episcopal Church in the 
Up Country admits of little doubt; but it is more difficult to determine 
to what extent the social customs, architecture, and plantation management 
were influenced by the impact of a refined and sophisticated society upon 
the homespun economy of the Up Country. 

In a volume predominantly factual a few minor errors appear. It is 
hardly correct to state (p. 61) that Vardry McBee brought Furman Uni- 
versity to Greenville. Greenville was not called ‘‘Pleasantburg” in 1826 
(p.57). The term ‘‘coastal region,’’ as used in the preface, would be more 
readily comprehended in the South Carolina Low Country as ‘“Tidewater.”’ 

Rosser H. Taylor 


History and Bibliography of American Newspapers, 1690-1820. 2 vols. 
By Clarence 8. Brigham. (Worcester: The American Antiquarian Society, 
1947. Pp. xvii, 1508. Indexes. $8.00.) 

These two volumes bring together in more convenient form the indis- 
pensable check-lists and finding-lists of early American newspapers that 
were originally published serially in the Proceedings of the American Anti- 
quarian Society between the years 1913 and 1927. The opportunity thus 
presented to supply information that has subsequently become available, 
to list extant files more completely, and to eliminate errors has been so 
effectively used that it is difficult to see how the work could be improved. 

The obvious beginning of a bibliography of the American newspaper press 
was the year 1690 when the Boston Public Occurrences, the first publication 
in this country that can be described as a newspaper, made its appearance. 
The closing date was fixed at 1820, Mr. Brigham explains, partly because 
that was the year selected by Charles Evans for the conclusion of his great 
list of books published in the United States (American Bibliography) and 
partly because it was felt that the choice of a later date would have extended 
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the work to unmanageable proportions. It should be noted, however, that 
the Bibliographical Society subsequently found it feasible to compile a list 
of the later papers with the result that there is now available another bibii- 
ography (American Newspapers, 1821-1936) which brings the record down 
to 1936. 

In his introductory comments Mr. Brigham has presented some sig- 
nificant facts concerning the output of the newspaper press. No less than 
2,120 newspapers were established during the years from 1690 to 1820, the 
Middle States producing 1,023, New England 447, the South 425, and the 
Western States 225. The greater number of these quickly expired ;1,118 had 
runs of less than two years. But 106 continued in existence during periods 
ranging from twenty to twenty-nine years, and ten survived for more than 
half a century. The record run was that of the Pennsylvania Gazette which 
appeared regularly between the years 1728 and 1815, a period of eighty- 
seven years. 

Hardly less interesting are the data regarding the ultimate fate of the 
thousands of issues of these many papers. Only an infinitesimal number, 
of course, are now extant.. Not a single copy of any issue of 194 is now to 
be found, and 196 other papers are represented by one copy of one issue. 
The largest collection is now preserved by the American Antiquarian So- 
ciety which possesses one or more copies of 1,496 different papers. The 
other leading collections are those of the Library of Congress (which has 
a larger number than the Antiquarian Society if later papers be included), 
Harvard University, the New York Historical Society, the New York Public 
Library, and the Wisconsin Historical Society. These and many smaller 
collections in other institutional depositories are now being carefully pro- 
tected, but Mr. Brigham reports that those in the hands of private collectors 
are fast disappearing. 

Among the twenty-nine states (and the District of Columbia) covered 
by the Brigham list, South Carolina ranked twelfth in the number of news- 
papers established. Of the total of fifty-nine, forty-one were published in 
Charleston, five in Columbia, four in Georgetown, three in Camden, and 
one each in Cheraw, Edgefield, Jacksonborough, Parker’s Ferry, Pendleton, 
and Stateburg. At least one copy of all but eight of these has been found. 
It will be pleasing to South Carolinians to know that Mr. Brigham’s findings 
have confirmed the long-standing impression that the most important col- 
lection of early state newspapers is that of the Charleston Library Society. 
This claim to priority, however, must rest upon the completeness of its 
files, for both the American Antiquarian Society and the Library of Congress 
have copies of a greater number of South Carolina newspapers. It is also 
encouraging to find that the University of South Carolina has been dili- 
gently increasing its holdings and that the College of Charleston, the South 
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Carolina Historical Society, and the Winyah Indigo Society have acquired 
important files, but it will be noted with regret that no copy of twenty-seven 
(almost one half) of the state newspapers of this period is to be found in 
any South Carolina depository. 

J. H. Easterby 


ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS 


Late nineteenth-century trends in South Carolina agriculture are treated 
in an article entitled ‘“The Sale and Application of Commercial Fertilizers 
in the South Atlantic States to 1900,”’ by Rosser H. Taylor, which appeared 
in the January (1947) issue of Agricultural History. 


In an article, entitled “Charleston Forts to Fall,” appearing in the June 7, 
1947 issue of The Christian Science Monitor, Earl Mazo traces briefly the 
history of Fort Moultrie and of Fort Sumter. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


A number of significant South Carolina records, several of which were 
printed originally in this Magazine, will be included in the first volume of 
A Documentary History of Education in the South, now being prepared 
for publication by Edgar W. Knight, of the University of North Carolina. 


Rev. H. D. Bull is completing a history of All Saints Church, Waccamaw. 
This will include the inscriptions from the mural tablets which were first 
printed in this Magazine. These tablets were destroyed when the church 
building was burned in 1915. 


An addition to the biography of John C. Calhoun by Charles M. Wiltse, 
the first volume of which was reviewed in the July (1946) issue of this 
Magazine, has been announced. It has not been stated whether this will 
be the concluding volume. 


Photographs of places of historical interest in all parts of South Carolina 
will be featured in a volume, entitled Beneath So Kind a Sky, which is to 
be published this fall by the University of South Carolina Press. The 
photographs were made by Carl Julien; the text was prepared by Dr. 
Chapman J. Milling. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE SOCIETY 


Almost eighty-five years from the day when it was written, Mr. Julien P. 
Benjamin, of Jacksonville, Fla., brought back to Charleston a document 
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which in every sense should be here. It is the muster roll of that portion 
of the old Irish Volunteers who under Edward McCrady, as captain, and 
James Armstrong, as a lieutenant, was taken into the service of the Con- 
federate States of America by Captain Stephen D. Lee on June 25, 186], 
for the duration of the war. Those three names alone would make this 
paper valuable to this city, and there are many more, most of them Irish, 
almost all of them recognizably Charlestonian, on a roll of honor to be 
proud of. It is claimed for this company (which became Co. K, Ist. S.C. 
V.) that, having furnished its own arms, it was admitted to the Confederate 
Army as the first unit to muster “for the duration.” Irrespective of this 
claim, certain comments entered on the roll make it sufficiently inspiring. 
Opposite twenty-seven names of the original seventy-five someone has 
added notes of deaths and woundings in such a roster of battles as should 
be read out to the sound of trumpets, for they include such names as Second 
Manassas and Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville and Gettysburg, Cold Har- 
bor and Richmond. 

Happily one of the records of a death was incorrect. It is stated of 
William Fox, Fourth Corporal and nineteenth at the muster, that he was 
wounded and captured, July 1st, at Gettysburg, and died at David’s Island, 
N. Y. Fox did not die, however. Instead, he survived both the wound 
and the imprisonment; got back to Charleston; married here Miss Dora 
Benjamin; long had this old muster in his possession; and, after a good 
long life, left it to his nephew, Mr. Julien P. Benjamin, who has presented 
it to the South Carolina Historical Society. Mr. Benjamin, whose mother 
was Miss Ida Pinkussohn, a native of Charleston, is still part-way Charles- 
tonian. On the 20th of last June he brought the roll in its big square frame 
from Florida and delivered it here to the Fireproof Building, feeling very 
properly that it had a right to be in Charleston. 

S.G.8. 


Outstanding among recent acquisitions of the Society are two large boxes 
of the correspondence of Edward McCrady (1802-1893), Charleston lawyer 
and prominent Unionist during the Nullification Controversy ; of his sons, 
John (1831-1881), the zoologist, Edward (1833-1903), the historian, and 
Thomas (1842[?]-1882), an officer in the Confederate Army; and other 
members of the McCrady family. These papers were presented by Miss 
Mary de Berniere Barnwell on behalf of the family of Mrs. William H. 
Barnwell, a daughter of Professor John McCrady, whose letters are the 
most numerous in the collection. 


Another collection of great value which has been acquired by the Society 
consists of the correspondence of the Yates family, of Philadelphia and 
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Charleston, covering the years 1818 to 1840. These papers are the gift 
of W. Harry Simmohs. 


The office files of Judge Theodore D. Jervey, late president of the South 
Carolina Historical Society, have been deposited with the Society by the 
executors of his estate, who will later decide what portions are to be per- 
manently added to its collections. 


Among other recent acquisitions of the Society are: a manuscript letter 
of Gen. P. G. T. Beauregard to Gen. D. H. Maury, dated Feb. 20, 1864 
(gift of the Montclair Public Library), photostats of documents in the 
Library of Congress relating to Peter and Henry B. Bounetheau (gift of 
Maj. Francis O. Dukes), and a plat of land in Charleston District dated 1798 
(gift of Mrs. W. W. Legare). 


The following applications for membership in the Society have been re- 
ceived since the last issue of the Magazine: James B. Heyward (Charleston), 
W. Dan Quattlebaum (Pasadena, Calif.), Mrs. J. Perrin Anderson (Ninety 
Six,S. C.), Dr. W. M. Quattlebaum, Jr. (Charleston, W. Va.), Dr. Theo. A. 
Quattlebaum (Sumter, S. C.), Mrs. Grace Fox Perry (Ridgeland, S. C.), 
J.D. Quattlebaum (Aiken, S.C.), and W. M. Quattlebaum (Savannah, Ga.). 


So great has been the demand for copies of the January (1947) issue of 
the Magazine that the edition has been virtually exhausted. The Secretary 
will be grateful to members who will return copies which are not needed 
for permanent files. 


OTHER HISTORICAL AGENCIES 


The annual meeting of the South Carolina Historical Association was 
held in Columbia on April 12. The following papers were read at the after- 
noon session: ‘‘William Gilmore Simms—Almost a Historian,’ by Hampton 
M. Jarrell, of Winthrop College, and ‘The Expeditions of William Walker 
as an Example of the Expansionism of the 1850’s,” by W. H. Patterson, 
of the University of South Carolina. In the evening, at a dinner session, 
the anniversary address was made by George Buchanan, Jr., editor of the 
Columbia Record, the subject being ‘Xenophobia in the South.” The As- 
sociation will soon issue its Proceedings for the years 1945, 1946, and 1947, 
the publication of which has been delayed by the war. 


The Old Waxhaw Cemetery Association, Inc., organized on November 10, 
1946, is appealing for funds to meet the expense of maintaining the cemetery 
and grounds of the Old Waxhaw Presbyterian Church, near Lancaster, 8. C., 
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and of publishing a booklet containing a history of the church and the 
inscriptions copied from the gravestones. Donations, which will entitle the” 
donors to membership in the Association, should be sent to Mrs. Maude 4 
Query Kelsey, Lancaster, S. C. : 


* 


The eleventh annual meeting of the University South Caroliniana Society 
was held in Columbia on March 28. The annual address, entitled “Op © 
Being a Southerner,” was delivered by Dumas Malone, of Columbia Uni- 7 
versity. The announcement was made that a substantial part of the sum 
of $3,000 being raised to purchase a collection of the papers of William ~ 
Gilmore Simms had been contributed. Among those elected to the recently 7 
created Executive Council of the Society was Samuel G. Stoney, a member 
of the South Carolina Historical Society. 


Markers approved by the Charleston Historical Commission have been 
recently placed on the Fireproof Building, the Court House, and the site 
of the St. Andrew’s Society Hall. At the direction of City Council the 
Commission has also placed bronze inscription plates on the base of the 
William Pitt statue in City Hall Square over the stone tablets which were 
rapidly deteriorating. 


REQUESTS FOR INFORMATION 


Mrs. James W. Moffitt, Furman University, Greenville, 8. C., will be 
grateful for information regarding Elizabeth Hurst (Hearst), her husband 
Musgrove Lewis, and their son Frank Musgrove Lewis—residents of South 
Carolina and later of Alabama where the son joined the Confederate Army. 
She also desires information regarding John McClellan (son of Moses and 
Hannah Roberts McClellan who were married in South Carolina on July 1, 
1801) and his wife Mary Thompson, a descendant of William Thompson, 
a Revolutionary soldier. The McClellans moved from South Carolina t6 
Bartow County,Ga. John entered the Confederate Army, became ill whilé 
serving in the vicinity of either Charleston or Savannah, died at the resi- 
dence in South Carolina of his brother-in-law, Dr. Thompson, and was 
buried near Dr. Thompson’s place, the location of which is unknown. 








